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YOUR CREDIT BUREAU stands as 
the Rock of Gibraltar in the community, 
guarding the interests of those extend- 
ing consumer credit and the general pub- 
lic alike. 


RETAILERS and professional firms 
and their credit managers constantly rely 
on this community fortress as the most 
reliable source of consumer antecedent in- 
formation and actual credit paying habits. 
No other place or source in the commu- 
nity or out of the community can furnish 
you as a credit granter or as a credit 





manager, such Factbilt credit investiga- 
tions. 


THE PUBLIC has learned to rely upon 
our Credit Bureaus as guardians of their 
interests. These mighty community 
institutions daily help to identify thou- 
sands of persons at home or away, to the 
business interests of each community. 


IN WARTIME OR PEACETIME, all 
credit granting interests should help 
build the Credit Bureau in each locality 
into a mightier Rock that the continued 
interests of both the public and all credit 
granters will be better served. 


Assvciatep Crenit Bureaus ve America 


INODTOVUR PV RATEO 


“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 
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BURROUGHS CAN GIVE YOU UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION on the 
trend toward cycle billing in department stores . . . on operational details of the various 
cycle billing methods . . . and on the advantages and disadvantages of each method in 
solving your particular billing problems. 


BURROUGHS HAS THE MOST AUTOMATIC MACHINES! In order to benefit fully 
from the economy and efficiency of cycle billing, you must have machines providing 
the highest degree of automatic operation. Burroughs automatic cycle billing machines, 
especially designed for department stores, provide completely automatic credit history 
record, automatic count of items, automatic balances, automatic control totals, auto- 
matic printing of dates, and many other automatic features. 


BURROUGHS PIONEERED CYCLE BILLING! Department store executives interested in 
cycle billing consult with Burroughs, because of Burroughs’ years of experience with 
this streamlined method. When cycle billing was first adopted—by utilities, oil com- 
panies and others—it was Burroughs who pioneered the development of new pro- 
cedures and new machines for maximum production under this new billing method. 
Inquire about cycle billing designed for you, at your local Burroughs office, or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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INDUSTRY GOES TO WAR 


By RALPH W. CARNEY 


' 


OU HAVE A RIGHT to know why I 
should stand here and presume to impart in- 
formation or guide your thinking in any way 
whatsoever. I make no pretensions. I do not 
carry the glamour of a Hollywood reputation or 
the honor and glory of a uniform. I tried hard 
enough for the latter but the Navy found out I 
had a little tuberculosis when I was a High School 
boy. I am just a plain, ordinary businessman; 
a sales manager, who all at once, a couple of years 
ago, found himself just “fresh out of customers.” 
I have no deeper perception, no greater fund of 
knowledge, than any of you. I have only one 
authority but that’s a good one. It is the author- 
ity and background of a traveling experience. In 
days, I have been at my home 18 days only in 
the last 18 months; in miles and in geographical 
scope, equalled by no man, not one in all America, 
and approached by only one of our women! 


The Speaker’s Authority 


I go over this country 150,000 carefully tabulated 
miles a year. That’s six times around the world, each 
year. Willkie is an amateur. He thought he had 
travelled some when he finished 31,000 miles around this 
“One World” and he wrote a book about it. I go a 
distance of six times every year, some of it in South 
America; some of it in Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, 
Canada; helping out up there not so long ago on their 
Fifth Victory Loan; but most of it here at home, end- 
lessly criss-crossing over our country, talking to seat 
companions on trains and planes, nearly every day of 
my life. 

“Who are you?” “What’s your business?” “Where 
are you from?” “What are people saying where you 
live?” And believe it or not, they talk, and I just 
listen; on Pullman car washrooms in the morning where 
there are ten men waiting to shave and only room for 
four. Pretty soon the other six finally give up and sit down, 
rub their whiskers and comment on the situation in 
language I could hardly use here. Then someone picks 
up a copy of the morning paper, makes a comment on 
the headlines, and we're off to the races! A Pullman 
washroom discussion is sometimes a pretty fair argument, 
too. And my ears sticking out about a yard, listening, 
because they are the traveling public, well-informed peo- 
ple, and their opinions are of value; talking to Pullman 
car porters, Red Caps, bell-hops, hotel clerks, endless 
committees of trade associations, and every type and 
kind of business under the sun. 

I merely mention this so that you will know, to start 
with, that I do not spend my time in oak-paneled, plate- 
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glass front offices, talking to presidents of corporations 
getting a one-sided viewpoint; talking to workers in 
war production plants and, not so long ago, to four 
rather large, and determined, and angry groups of 
strikers with the Army and Navy lined up behind me, 
together with some of our wounded soldiers out of our 
St. Louis hospitals. I thought what a sad thing that we 
had to parade the misery of our wounded, to induce other 
Americans to work for their country! 

Talking to taxi drivers, not only every day, but many 
times a day—and you might be surprised, too, in the 
amount of common sense, wisdom and down-to-earth, 
homely observation you can get out of a taxi driver— 
and a considerable amount of local information, too. 
Those fellows know what’s going on in a community. 
They tell me of places that Police Departments have 
never heard of! Never! 

And so, I merely have an interesting opportunity to 
sort of lay my ear on the breast of America, and hear 
its heart beat. A little like Will Rogers, who used to 
say that “All I know is what I read in the papers.” 
That’s about the way it is with me. All I know is what 
I see and hear, but it’s first-hand and grass-root, and 
from everywhere, and any man with ears with which to 
hear, a mind with which to understand, and a tongue to 
interpret could not help but come to some conclusions 
which I pass on to you, now, as rapidly as I may and, 
while I believe in what I say to you, that is not so 
important. That’s just one man’s opinion. Keep in 
mind that I am more or less a verbal Gallup poll, a 
sounding board, a voice, an instrument reflecting not 
the opinions of everyone, not even of everyone in this 
room, but reflecting the opinions of many millions. 








RALPH W. CARNEY is 
Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the 
Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Since 1942 he has deliv- 
ered over 350 war addresses throughout the 
United States. He is an outstanding speaker 
of international reputation. He was in Mil- 
waukee to address the Kiwanis and Industrial 
Clubs and was invited to speak before our gen- 
eral session on the last day of the Conference. 
His inspirational and patriotic message will 
long be remembered by all those present. 
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Farm organizations, through their local granges and 
farm bureaus and political leaders, have been very suc- 
cessful in making known to the public and to Congress, 
the needs and the rights and the interests of the farmer. 
I see no fault with that. In most cases, the farmer has 
been a greatly underpaid and overworked individual 
and he needs someone to speak for him in organized 
fashion, while he plows a furrow or milks his cows. 

Labor unions have been even more vociferous and 
demanding and, threatening, too. Yet strange to say, 
businessmen (men who have been not only smart and 
creative, but brilliant in the basic invention of a product, 
in its development and improvement, in the growth and 
expansion of their businesses and who have functioned 
successfully even within the limits of an industry) have 
been curiously ineffective, inept and inarticulate, when 
it comes to giving any sort of organized, responsible 
voice to their needs, rights, and interests. One of these 
days, when we do as Eddie Rickenbacker says we should 
do, “Come out of our foxholes, and fight for the things 
we know to be right,” the demands, too, of the fellow 
who pays every single one of the bills and hence, is 
entitled to something for his money. And so, for the 
first part of this discussion today, a businessman is 
going to have the temerity to speak up. 


The World of Industry 


I come to you from the World of Industry—Manu- 
facturing Industry—the industry that has been sneered 
at by “parlor pinks,” and radicals, and those who have 
come to our shores out of the poverty of Europe. These 
fellows who, having never accumulated anything at all 
for themselves or who have been unwilling to pay the 
price for true success, have come to hate and envy the 
man who, by industry, and thrift, and intelligence, has 


acquired a substance for himself and his family and an . 


honored place in the community. The American busi- 
nessman has been overtaxed by politicians who, all at 
once, found it so very easy to spend and, in many cases, 
to waste the other fellow’s dollar because they had 
seldom earned one of their own or understood its value. 
They have been beaten bloody in many parts of the 
country by labor unions at the behest of this new crop 
of labor leaders, each one seeking personal power and 
who, not only by every word, but more important still, 
by every action—‘“by their fruits, ye shall know them” 
—have clearly shown in endless jurisdictional disputes 
where it is no longer a battle with the employer, no 
longer, certainly, a matter of low wages or poor working 
conditions, but simply a quarrel with another union 
over the local organizing and ‘‘Dues Gravy,” that their 
own treasury, their own particular group is more 
important than the welfare of America and they have 
laid down a rule and adhered to it all too often—“The 
Labor Union, first—their Country second.” 

How futile it is to talk about the “near perfect record 
of labor,”’ in observing their no-strike pledge, in the face 
of the actual record which now shows well over 6,000 
strikes since Pearl Harbor and many of the short stop- 
pages and unauthorized or unsanctioned strikes not 
counted at all. I could give you endless examples and 
spend the rest of the hour in supporting this indictment 
of a union philosophy that has hung a dollar sign on 
its patriotism, but just two or three, quickly, will do. 
They are not isolated examples but are rather the rule. 


Out in Redwood City, California, a few months ago, 
the Machinists Union went out on a strike. There was 
no quarrel with the employer nor was it a matter of 
unsatisfactory wages. Any negro porter out of a barber 
shop or high school boy, by paying a labor racketeer a 
“fee” —an out-and-out bribe it had better be called—of 
$100, could get a card as an expert steam-fitter and draw 
from $100 to $150 a week. Just a quarrel with an- 
other union precipitated the strike. Finally, one patriotic 
American—a man by the name of Tuttle—came to the 
conclusion that if his son, or any son, could defend his 
country at the exposure of his body and the risk of his 
life, the least he, the father, or any father, could do 
would be to serve his country with the labor of his 
hands and Mr. Tuttle, followed by twenty-three other 
patriotic American workers, went back to work! 

They came to the only possible conclusion—that there 
is no difference whatsoever in our obligation to a country 
at war, between a civilian and a soldier—none at all! 
No difference between a man who would throw down a 
gun and perhaps be shot for that action, and a man who 
would throw down the tools with which that gun and 
the ammunition are made, so they went back to work. 

Well, instead of being applauded for that praise- 
worthy action, those men were tried like criminals and 
dismissed from their union. When that occurred, they 
automatically lost their jobs, through this evil of a 
Government which has “for a mess of pottage” of labor 
votes, enforced memberships that are, many times, re- 
luctant. 

These men lost not only their right to support their 
families, but also, their right to serve their country. 
Sounds strange, doesn’t it, when we are fighting a battle 
for freedom, that a man should no longer have a right 
to work unless he belongs to some particular organiza- 
tion? The patriotic American worker who wanted to 
work—to serve his country and produce weapons—was 
berated by Mr. Dillon, the local union leader, and, I 
use his very words and damn him with them, too: “You 
show a poor attitude, Mr. Tuttle, when you place your 
country before your union.” 


The Chrysler Strike 


The other day, several thousand Chrysler workers— 
CIO men—went out on strike, quit making arms for 
their country—and why? You could hardly believe 
it! Because an American Federation of Labor man was 
driving the Coca-Cola truck! Well, I thought our 
enemies were the Nazis and the Japs. Those CIO men 
acted as if the truckman were an enemy because he 
belonged to the A. F. of L. That would be like a 
Protestant refusing to fight because his companion-in- 
arms was a Catholic! 

Another great group of men threw down their tools 
and went on a strike because they wanted a 5-minute 
wash period before clocking out. That was more im- 
portant than making weapons! How many wash-up 
periods does a soldier have in a filthy fox-hole? 

Another group, in a steel mill making steel for land- 
ing craft—out on strike because a woman was promoted 
into a job formerly held by a man—so, our invasion is 
held up. That would be like a group of soldiers refus- 
ing to fight because a WAC takes a job and replaces 
a man for combat duty. 
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The whole Brewster Aeronautical Plant was domi- 
nated by a racketeering leader who said, “Not even if it 
costs the life of my brother at the front, would I sur- 
render a single union right!” 

Why are these things permitted, when we all know 
that every strike today is a strike against government 
—every strike prolongs this war—every strike costs us 
the lives of men—and every strike is, in effect, an act 
of treason? 

Now! We witness the outrageous spectacle of 
soldiers, under the direction of Government—soldiers, in 
“battle” dress and metal helmets—establishing that brave 
beach-head at Montgomery Ward’s in Chicago, lifting 
out the president of that business representing rights of 
the owners and stockholders, and throwing him onto 
the sidewalk. Mr. Avery had broken no law, had not 
refused an election, but had rather asked for it. It was 
merely a matter of high labor turnover to a point where 
they doubted if CIO would have a majority. and Mr. 
Avery felt he had no right to bind free Americans 
who had not joined the union, to a continuation of a 
contract, without their vote. So soldiers walked in. 


Industry's Fight for Its Life 


No soldiers have lifted any strike leader onto the 
sidewalk and Mr. Biddle’s weak and pitiful contention 
in the obvious parallel between the Montgomery Ward 
incident and the Government’s handling of John Lewis 
and the coal strike—that “Mr. Lewis did not resist 
the Government”—discloses Mr. Biddle’s own weakness 
and, that was that Mr. Lewis wanted the Government 
to take over the mines and, Mr. Lewis had no right 
to resist because he had no property rights in the mines. 
It was Mr. Avery’s duty to resist because he represented 
the owners of the business. 


This industry of which I speak, has been fighting for 
its life during the past ten years, through a jungle of 
opposition fostered mostly by those who, having failed 
themselves to complete successfully in this rough-and-tum- 
ble of private enterprise—where some men win and many 
more lose—men who have never risked, or invested one 
single dollar of their own but spend the money taken 
from you by legal theft; who have never invested, manu- 
factured, sold, transported or collected for a single 
product, or created anything in their lives but turmoil 
and trouble—have wanted, under cover of the war 
activities where any resistance could be made to appear 
unpatriotic—have wanted to inculcate a new and, in 
their minds, never doubt it, a final form of absolute 
state control—Federal State Control—varying little 
from its present form in Germany and Russia—absolute 
governmental control of every phase of business and 
social life—a creeping form of National Socialism, under 
that deluding name of “Planned Economy.” 

They are already talking about maintaining govern- 
mental controls after the war is over; about licensing 
every business and, if it comes to that, you businessmen, 
who think you have had your troubles, will be on 
your knees, sure enough, because it means out-and-out 
political instead of private management of every busi- 
ness and, if you want to contemplate what that could 
mean to America, just remember if you will, the near 
break-up of the railroads in the other World War and 
the heavy losses sustained under political management 
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where all pride of service was lost and nobody was 
greatly concerned how the roads ran or whether they 
ran at all or not—and the marvelous job the railroads 
have done in this war under private management, and 
with a far heavier burden, too! 

Witness the businesslike action and results obtained by 
Mr. Jeffers in the synthetic rubber problem and the 
complete mess made of things by men of no practical 
experience and, when a politician can take away your 
license, he can take away your life, No difference be- 
tween that either, in taking away a man’s right to work 
because he quits, or refuses to join a certain union. How 
clearly those fellows disclose the weakness of their own 
position because if an organization is strong, and healthy, 
and right, its membership will support it voluntarily. 
You do not have to enforce maiptenance of membership. 

If members are benefiting, they will willingly pay 
their dues. The checkoff system is prima facie evidence 
of a rotten core. There should be no more coercion in 
connection with joining a union, than in joining a 
church. A man has a right, both to work and to wor- 
ship as he pleases, or else our democracy is a fraud and 
a sham, and we are fighting a war to no purpose. 

I would like to have it clearly understood that in this 
discussion of wartime strikes and of some of the labor 
union activities which have brought about universal 
disapproval among most of our people and, practically 
all of our armed froces, that I am really speaking as a 
friend of labor and in no sense its enemy. 

I’m not talking about the thousands of patriotic 
American workers whose sons are in the Service and 
who are just as anxious to win this war quickly as any 
businessman. The great rank and file of American 
labor matches up fully as well as any other group. 
I’m not talking about “workers’—I’m talking about 
shirkers. 

Nor do I have in mind the fine, intelligent, patriotic 
leaders of labor, who are just as distressed at some of 
these unfortunate happenings as any businessman could 
be. The evil is not all in one class nor the good in 
one class, by any means. 


Management and Labor 


There are many earnest and sincere leaders of labor 
who remember the days when Labor did not get a 
square deal and who have fought a good battle and 
“Kept the faith,” on behalf of those who, individually, 
had no power or influence. There has been much criti- 
cism of labor leaders by other labor leaders and, in 
many cases, they call each other hard names. 

Many labor leaders have been exceptionally coopera- 
tive, able to see both sides of the question—Management 
and Labor—and, one of the fairest statements having 
to do with Free Enterprise, was printed the other day 
in the State Labor News, a labor paper published in 
Columbus, Ohio. Their reprint was headed, “What Is 
This Free Enterprise?” It showed that Labor remem- 
bered clearly the sins of Business, but did not want to 
see Business or Free Enterprise destroyed and I check 
wholeheartedly with their theme because it should be 
that of all business, namely, “the highest possible wages 
and the lowest possible prices’—the method by which 
real distribution of wealth is obtained. 


(Turn to “Industry Goes to War,” page 22.) 








SOUND INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
...Loday and Tomorrow 


By W. H. BALDWIN 


HAT IS SOUND installment credit? The 

answer is not simple. Soundness, like the 
patched seat of the little Dutch boy’s trousers, 
covers a lot of territory. It involves not just the 
producer, or seller, or purchaser, or any financing 
medium, but all of them, and the whole economy. 
Soundness, too, is relative for it varies by times 
and conditions. If forced to a broad definition of 
sound installment credit, the best I could offer 
would be, credit granted with every reasonable 
assurance of its payment; with no chance of un- 
reasonable loss even in case of difficulty and with 
no adverse effect on the economy. 


We are not interested, however, in definitions but in 
actual credits, especially postwar credits. I don’t own a 
crystal ball and Hitler’s isn’t available yet, so I can’t 
divine the future exactly, but here are some ideas. My 
views are based on durable goods, principally automobiles 
and electric refrigerators. Where your credits are on 
soft goods, charge accounts, etc., I leave it to you to 
draw your own parallels and conclusions. 

I will just touch briefly on the current situation and 
the transition period, because installment credit on dura- 


ble goods must remain relatively limited under existing - 


supply conditions. Credits even today, are difficult in 
some directions, especially on selectees and migratory 
workers. Collections could be quite hectic on any sud- 
den ending of war, especially if Germany and Japan 
should fold closely together. “These are good reasons 
for sound credits today. 


Sound Credits in Postwar Period 


There would be little question of the soundness of 
installment credit any time, if left entirely to credit 
men and women. By position, they are conservative. 
As a breed, too, they are inherently conservative; if that 
is not inborn, one or two healthy (or should I say un- 
healthy) losses usually correct nature’s oversight. They 
are sales-minded too, but with the realization that a sale 
is really no sale or a profit no profit, if the merchandise 
isn’t paid for. So left to us, there would be no ques- 
tion about the soundness of postwar installment credit. 

Installment credit would also be sound automatically, 
if under no outside pressure. But installment credit is 
only one element among strong social, political and 
economic forces that will be unusually interrelated under 
postwar conditions. Now, what important forces will 
bear upon sound installment credit in the postwar period ? 

First, there will be mass distribution. ‘This will be 
such as we have never seen before, if that No. 1 post- 
war problem, sustained high employment, is to be licked. 
Will such distribution be possible on a sound installment 
credit basis? If so, fine. If not, will production, em- 


ployment and distribution be cut, or will credit be ex- 
pected to give way? 


In 1940, our last full peacetime year, auto installment 
terms were the weakest of all time. This was on an 
output of roughly 4%4 million cars and trucks. Now 
the very lowest of the estimates for postwar production 
is 5,000,000 vehicles per year, the equivalent of 6,250,000 
units at 1940 car prices. Now if it took the weakest 
terms in history to move 4% million vehicles in 1940, 
what will it take to move a comparable 6% million in 
the postwar period ? 


Of course, 1940 and postwar conditions will not be 
parallel in many respects. For instance, farmers and 
wage earners generally have much less personal debt 
and greater reserves today than in 1940. War veterans 
will also have quite some spending power from bonuses, 
etc. On the other hand, large groups of our population, 
especially the white collar and fixed income classes, have 
not shared in boom earnings. In fact, they have under- 
gone lower standards of living and a real reduction in 
their substance. The purchasing power of everybody’s 
dollar, too, is much lower than in 1940. Wage earners 
face reduced take home pay from present levels. Against 
the $84 Billion estimated increase in savings over the 
past four years, we have the far larger increase of $130 
Billions of Federal debt, a real mortgage on everyone’s 
earnings and savings. So we have the question, “What 
kind of terms (and also very important, what strata of 
credit risk) will it take to move a postwar car market 
roughly 40% higher in value than that of 1940?” 

Competition also will be a major threat to sound . 
postwar installment credit, for competition will not be 
ordinary, or just keen, it will be unprecedented. As a 
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curb or control on this, some will look to continued 
Government regulation; others, self-regulation. Regard- 
less of whe controls, there must first be a meeting of 
minds on sound credit, if it is to prevail. If it isn’t to 
prevail, unsound credit is unsound, no matter who is 
responsible for it. 


A further word about competition. In the years 
just preceding the war, our company watched the install- 
ment mercury go lower and lower on down payments 
and higher and higher on terms. Back in 1936, we used 
every means possible, credit and otherwise, to reverse 
the weak terms trend. Mr. Sloan over his own signa- 
ture, in page advertisements, even appealed to the public’s 
pocketbook as a means of cutting terms. The essence 
of his advertisements was this: “One of General Motors 
primary aims is to get its goods to the public at the lowest 
price possible. The cheapest way to buy any car is to 
pay cash. The next cheapest way to buy a car is to 
pay as much down as possible and as much per month 
as possible and acquire ownership as soon as possible.” 
We still believe in that philosophy which, stated in re- 
verse, is that the most expensive way to buy on install- 
ment credit is to pay the least down and take the longest 
time. Banks and others acted with us toward soundness 


in 1936 and 1937. 


Competition in Terms 


But what a change in the competitive situation by 
1939 and 1940. Then our efforts toward soundness 
were actually used against us by some to get business 
for themselves by soliciting even thinner credits. Of 
course opinions will vary somewhat on sound terms, and 
our opinion is not gospel. But if conservative credit 
was tossed around by the competition of five years ago, 
what may we expect from unprecedented competition? 
I believe an old fable says: ‘When two dogs fight over 
a bone, a third runs off with it.” That is all right 
with us, for sometimes we may be the third dog, but let 
merchandise and service be the bone of contention, not 
credit terms. 


No friend of sound credit, either, is that type of 
competition which charges excessive financing rates so it 
may do business on the basis of thin credits, expensive 
collections and high losses. According to some market- 
ing authorities, lower distribution costs are a ‘“‘must” 
for the postwar period. To the extent that lower or 
reasonable costs may prevail in postwar financing, sound 
credit will benefit and so will the public. 


There is another thought which I put here under 
competition, but call it what you may. Do you remem- 
ber some prewar installment terms on household elec- 
trical appliances? One plan I recall on refrigerators was 
the 5-5-5 plan; $5 down, $5 per month and 5 years 
to pay. The primary idea in some cases was apparently 
not to sell the equipment for itself, but to build up 
,electric loads. I don’t know whether haircurlers were 
included or not, but for us they were not necessary as 
the terms of the plan were enough to curl our hair. 

Now our financing company’s main purpose is to facili- 
tate the movement of our products, but certainly not by 
opening credit flood gates. Here are our long published 
principles: “The aims and purposes of this Corporation 
are to assist, through the proper application of the credit 
function, in the orderly distribution and sale of the 
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products of General Motors Corporation in such a man- 
ner as will build for a sound and healthy manufacturing 
and merchandising condition.” If others started jam- 
ming this principle down our business throats, however, 
we couldn’t be expected to sit meekly by and choke to 
death. 

Possible deflation is a third factor with a potential 
bearing on sound credits at some time in the postwar 
period. Important OPA members have contended that 
business should fear possible postwar deflation really 
more than inflation. The same idea has also been openly 
expressed in England on possibilities there. We all 
know that deflation has appeared at some time after all 
wars. We also know that wage and price deflations 
affect not merely ability but willingness to pay. Elimi- 
nating all the pros and cons, let me just say this: it will 
certainly pay credit to keep its telescopes trained con- 
tinually on the furthest business horizon so that, at the 
first sign of any deflation, credit sails may be trimmed to 
suit the circumstances. Confucius say: “Business man 
who sail into deflation under high ‘credit’ pressure sure 
sail out with high ‘blood’ pressure.” 

A fourth influence bearing on sound postwar credit 
is the Public Buying attitude. I believe that generally 
the postwar public will tend to hold its reserves and use 
its credit. Also, I believe if there should be any terms 
spree, the public will have a field day, with of course 
the best intentions of paying. To me, credit always has 
more to fear from the well-intentioned who walk or are 
pushed in over their credit heads than from any crooks. 
So between the public and postwar credit, let credit 
beware. The public will be holding no conventions on 
sound credits; in fact, all too many might rather enjoy 
watching merchants commit “credit mayhem” on each 
other. 

A word here about terms. Many believe that Regula- 
tion W is the answer to all credit prayers. No credit 
man, however, is so naive. True, good equities and 
terms are better than poor, but terms alone are no credit 
cureall. The strictest terms in automobile financing 
history were back in 1920 and 1921; also in 1929, 1930 
and 1931 terms were still comparatively conservative. 
Yet on this business our percentages of loss were among 
the highest in our history. This was due, of course, to 
subsequent deflation and unemployment. The examples 
illustrate, however, that (1) terms are not all protective, 
and (2) soundness is largely relative, a lot depending 
on timing and conditions. 


One Important “C” 


One “C” always important to credit soundness is the 
“Confirmation” of credit data. Returning service men 
and especially young married couples with no previous 
credit record, transients, credit pyramiders, etc., will all 
call for a master investigation job in the postwar period. 
This is one phase of credit anyway that can and should 
be improved over prewar years. In particular, we will 
need to keep very closely informed on a customer’s total 
financial obligations, his stability of job and residence and 
the exact status of his reserve holdings in bonds, savings, 
etc. More promptness, efficiency and thoroughness, at 
lower costs if possible, should be a goal for all of us, 
particularly for those specializing in this “C.” Here 
is both a challenge and an opportunity for your Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus. 








What about Regulation W? It has worked well, but 
conditions have been favorable, with restricted mer- 
chandise, a money-laden public and uniform business 
support. I say now, as I did two years ago at the New 
Orleans Convention, if there had to be consumer credit 
regulation, we were glad it was in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve. Jt is a typical and ingrained American 
conviction, however, that the best governed are the 
least governed. Government control should be unneces- 
sary when people can properly regulate themselves. 
That is up to us. Of course, if there is any thought of 
Regulation W as a regulator of the whole economy, 
that goes further than just credit and credit men. 

In summary, the strongest business force for sound 
postwar installment credit will be credit men. They 
should have the solid support of the institutions they 
represent. Manufacturers, too, should certainly prefer 
soundness to the production and merchandising problems 
that arise from unsound business. Another staunch advo- 
cate, in fact, a leading example of sound installment 
credit, should be the Government, for it represents the 
ones who suffer most from unsound conditions, the com- 
mon people. To these influences for soundness, add 
two more; reasonable financing rates, and better credit 
reporting. 


Four Major Postwar Factors 


Reviewing, on the other hand, the four major post- 
war factors that challenge sound installment credit, 
we have: 

Public Credit Buying. Business cannot exactly control 
but can certainly guide public buying on credit. If un- 
sound terms are not made available, the only way the 
public can overindulge is to pyramid on so-called sound 


terms. Knowledge of a customer’s total indebtedness is- 


always important to sound credit regardless of terms. 
Overindulgence, even in good things, can bring on 
troubles; too much good food, for instance, can make 
you green in the face; too much of good terms can make 
you red in the pocketbook. Overindulgence in credit is 
something which must first be watched and then stepped 
up to by us all, if it should occur. 

Deflation, whether arising from satisfied demand or 
other reasons, is a major force that would seem beyond 
the ability of credit men individually to control. One 
thing we can do is not to invite or incite possible defla- 
tion through previous unsound credit. If deflation 
should come for any reason, credit men will have to be 
foresighted and farsighted enough to see it long in ad- 
vance and act accordingly. 


The competitive factor affecting installment credit is 
within business control. Credit men, banks and busi- 
nesses have a definite opportunity to prove they will not 
stand for wild, selfish terms competition at the expense 
of credit soundness. “If he won’t dim his, I won’t dim 
mine” can also be famous last words in credit. Good 
sense saved the terms situation in 1936 and 1937 for a 
while; then the war with its merchandise shortages and 
high pay came to the rescue the second time, in 1941. 
What will happen if there is a third time. I don’t know, 
but the best way to stay out of a credit jam is not to 
get into one, by common sense in advance. The one 
alternative to self-regulation on terms seems to be out- 
side regulation. 


To me, however, the most serious challenge to sound 
postwar credit is tied up in the big distribution problem. 
Mass distribution, as projected is bigger than credit in 
a way, for its base is “sustained high employment,” a 
broad social, political and economic problem. One 
strange thing to me is that in none of the grandiose 
postwar plans (and I may have missed some), have I 
noticed consumer or installment credit studiously 
weighed as a basic element. The assumption just seems 
to be to employ and produce, distribution will take care 
of itself. This is like planning to load the retail busi- 
ness wagon as never before, without a thought for the 
very essential credit wheels and axles that must move 
the load. 

Controlling Consumer Credit 

I suppose I am biased or maybe I am off bias, but I 
think the very starting point, the grass roots certainly of 
any plans involving peak retail merchandising must be 
consumer credit, of which installment credit is a part. 
The hottest current topic on postwar consumer credit 
today is: “Who will control it?” To me, a more 
pertinent question, at least at the moment, is: ‘What 
kind of credit will there be to control?” Combine these 
and you have the postwar consumer credit problem in 
four simple words: “Who will control what?” The 
correct answer to that question involves not $64 or $128, 
but billions upon billions of dollars. 

Will installment credit, will all consumer credit be 
sound tomorrow? It all depends on our sights and our 
wants. If we are shortsighted and want transient 
prosperity, we will go in for unsoundness. If we are 
farsighted and are sincere in wanting peace with security 
(not insecurity), we will go in for soundness. ‘The 
sound way may not be the easiest way but it will be the 
best. I know what your choice will be; our job will 
be to convince others that this is the proper choice. Win- 
ning the war is, of course, our first order of business, 
but while the boys are protecting us from their “military 
foxholes” over there, the least we here can do is to be 
planning to protect them from spending the remainder 
of their lives in “financial foxholes” over here. 
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HE JUNE 23RD ISSUE of Printers’ Ink carries 

an article entitled “Business Letters to Servicemen.”’ 
The author, Mr. Donald F. Haggerty of Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, writes of their successful method 
of keeping in touch with servicemen through correspond- 
ence. This article deals with the problems of the current 
credit world and should be read in full by every credit 
man and woman. A few ideas of Mr. Haggerty’s are 
quoted in the following paragraphs: 

“Other companies might well explore possibilities of 
establishing direct contact with servicemen by letter. 
And remember, this may be just a little thing as far 
as you personally are concerned, but when you multiply 
your little contribution by the scores of thousands of 
letters written every day by business concerns to service- 
men, it can be quite a big thing. 

“T do not believe in trying to tell other men how to 
run their business, so I will merely indicate a few of 
the things that we have done in our department and 
let you draw your own conclusions. 

“First of all, we have made it a practice to answer 
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all of our letters from servicemen the day they are re- 
ceived if possible—before anything else. We have made 
our letters friendly—we have written them as if we 
were talking to a friend and we have put ‘heart’ into 
our words. 

“In every instance when signing letters to servicemen 
we have taken a moment more to write in longhand 
at the end of every letter ‘P.S.: Good luck to you!’ 
We have gotten a kick out of doing it—and I believe 
the boys and the men in the armed forces receiving these 
letters have gotten a lift out of them. You may have 
to spend a half hour longer each day signing your mail 
if you send letters out by the score as we do at Revere, 
but when you receive every day in the mail a letter or 
two from them, it should make you swell up inside.” 


This Month’s Illustrations» . 
Illustration No. 1 used by the Finke Furniture Com- 
pany of Evansville, Indiana, and signed by Mr. L. B. 
Finke, President, is a friendly and cooperative “Thank 
You” letter to a new customer making his first purchase. 
Oftentimes a new account, after being put on the books, 
is not followed up properly. In this letter, we have 
a sample of proper follow up procedure that is bound 
to create good will in the mind of the new customer by 
making him feel that his business is important to the 
store, and that the store has a personal interest in him. 

Illustration No. 2, used by Porter’s, Inc., of New 
Orleans, La., is a clever prepaid envelope letter arrange- 
ment that is both novel and ingenious. It has long been 
used successfully in the credit world. The printed 
letter form contains a direct human interest, man-to-man 
appeal, couched in language that is as refreshing as it is 
concise. This letter is g first reminder, and because it is 
brief and has sales appeal, it gets good results. 

Illustration No. 3 is a letter used by Norman Cassiday 
Inc., of Des Moines, Iowa, and is signed by Mr. Norman 
Cassiday. It is an excellent type of the conventional 
letter used to follow up inactive accounts. The open- 
ing paragraph shows the concern of the firm over the 
fact that the account has not been used, while the second 
paragraph asks “in friendly confidence” for any “criti- 
cism” if the company is at fault, so that “amends” may 
be made. This is always a good point to mention be- 
cause often grievances come to light which would other- 
wise not become known. The next paragraph “‘sells” 
the customer on again resuming “buying activities,” while 
the last sentence makes a direct appeal to the reader to 
resume shopping with Cassiday’s. 

Illustration No. 4 used by Goldblatt Bros., Inc., of 
Chicago, Illinois, is distinctly the novel type of Inactive 
Account letter as differentiated from the previous type 
just mentioned. It can be used for any month of the 
year with appropriate illustrations, but of course it is 
definitely limited as to use by any given firm. 
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Your account of $ 59.50 
overdue. Have you overlooked this fact? A check will be 
appreciated now, please. 


Completely Air Conditioned 


© 


Mr. Ronald Bell 
12789 June Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 


F7 sun from Mein on 7th 


NSVILLE. INDIANA 


Dear Mr, Bell: 


THANK YOU for the recent purchase made at our 
Warehouse Store, at 119 N. Main Street. We hope 
that your first purchase was entirely satisfactory 
and that this may be but the beginning of a long 
business friendship. 


Finke's have been headquarters for quality furn- 
iture in Evansville and the Tri-State territory 
since 1902, We've grown considerably in size since 
that time through the contimed patronage of our 
friends and old customers. 


We're going to keep right on selling quality furn- 
iture every day at the lowest possible prices, The 
next time a furniture need arises in your home, 

remember the "Friendly Store with the Magic Door." 


THE FINKE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Dear Customer: 


Men may differ in a lot of things — But, by and large, they 
all intend to pay when due. 


with us is now quite a bit 


Very truly yours, 


PORTER'S, INC. 
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Des Momes town 


June 9, 1943 


@) 


I am wondering if we've lost a friend. For the last 
several months your charge account has not been 
used ... and that is of real concern to us, for we 
have always valued your patronage. 


We hope we've not been at fault, but if we have ... 
won't you ... in friendly confidence ... give your 
unreserved and honest criticiem ... that we 

amends? —— 


Of course, if there is no other cause than @ "lull" 
in your buying activities ... then we shall be 
glad to welcome you back with an offering of 
alluring eummer fashions at prices in keeping with 
present-day conditions. 


Won't you let me hear from you? 


Sincerely, 


Merson CBoridy 
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PAY TRIOTEERS 
in the War Effort 


By HON. TOM C. CLARK 


AYTRIOTEERS WE HAVE with us in this 

war, as we have had in every other one. 
There are those among us who talk loud and long 
of their patriotism, but in their actions place it 
entirely on a dollar-and-cent basis. Fortunately 
there are only a few when you compare the total 
purchases of Government departments. 


No one is likely to argue the point that the 
profiteer is about the most debased type of war 
criminal there is. The contractor, manufacturer 
or supplier of goods and services who deliberately 
sets out to enrich himself at the expense of his 
government in wartime, who gambles the life 
and welfare of our soldiers and sailors against 
his greed for illicit profits, is as traitorous as any 
Benedict Arnold who ever betrayed his country 
to the enemy. 


It seems incredible, in the face of this desperate war 
we are fighting, that an American manufacturer would 
deliberately turn out defective parts for airplane motors 
—parts that would almost certainly, under the stress 
of aerial combat, bring disaster to the American pilot 
at the controls. Or that another would resort to elabo- 
rate trickery to control the results of instruments used 
to test field wire and cable. Or, that another would 
knowingly deliver below standard food products for the 
armed forces. Or that others would wilfully plot to 
defraud the government of large sums of money in the 
construction of camps, the manufacture of munitions and 
the sale of other goods and services directly related to 
the war. 


These things seem incredible to us and to other honest 
men. Yet they have occurred and are occurring, but 
fortunately on a small scale in comparison to the total 
volume of our war purchases. The willful traitors 
among American businessmen supplying the war effort 
are but a tiny fraction of the whole. But that fraction 
is so vicious and so debased that no means can be over- 
looked for rooting them out or exposing them to the 
contempt of public opinion and punishing them properly 
with fines and prison sentences. 

Swift and just retribution has been dealt many of 
these malefactors already. Others are under the gun 
and their day is coming soon. Still others, who might 
have been inclined to test the lush pastures of fraud 
which the haste and magnitude of war purchases seemed 
to offer, have been deterred. If not for reasons of 
honesty, then for business safety and expediency, they 
have elected to play the game straight and keep out of 
trouble. 


The medium for this policing of the business side of 
our war program is the War Frauds Unit of the Criminal 
Division, which comes under my jurisdiction in the 
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Department of Justice. This unit was established by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle in February, 1942, 
about two months after the outbreak of war. In sub- 
stance, the purpose of the War Frauds Unit is to catch 
and punish the war profiteers now while their crimes 
are fresh and public indignation is high, not after the 
war is over when their misdeeds are forgotten and public 
apathy prevails. 


This last is exactly what happened in the last war. 
The word “profiteer” was coined sometime between 1915 
and 1918 to describe a vicious practice which nearly 
everyone recognized but no one seemed disposed to do 
anything about. ‘There was little secrecy or reticence 
about the many personal and corporate fortunes which 
were illegally created in this country out of the turmoil 
and suffering of the first World War. It is one of the 
blacker marks on our national record. Yet, little or 
nothing was done while the war was in progress to 
deter or punish these criminals. It was not until 1922 
—four years after the Armistice—that the War Trans- 
actions Section was created in the Department of Justice 
to look into these matters. Of 955 cases which it exam- 
ined, 37 criminal indictments were returned, two con- 
victions were obtained and only $11,508,000 was re- 
covered for the government. 


Purpose of War Frauds Unit 


It was against this historical background that the 
present War Frauds Unit was established. It was so 
organized that it could draw upon the facilities of both 
the Criminal and Antitrust Divisions. The FBI, under 
the direction of J. Edgar Hoover, set up special units 
in its key field offices to work exclusively on war frauds, 
and the War and Navy Departments have cooperated in 
a similar fashion. 

The stated purpose of the War Frauds Section is to 
lend appropriate sanctions of the criminal statutes to 
the policies of the governmental agencies charged with 
responsibilities in connection with the war effort. To 
this end the prosecutions of the Section may be said to 
fall into four general categories: (1) those to prevent 
the delivery to the government of defective and inferior 
war materials and munitions; (2) those to sustain the 
announced policies of the various governmental agencies 
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involved in war work; (3) those to preserve the in- 
tegrity of procurement and other government personnel, 
and (4) those to help keep the costs of the war down 
by breaking up and punishing conspiracies and schemes 
to defraud the government. Included in the latter class 
are cases involving all manner of collusive action and 
false claims. 

The volume of work of the War Frauds Section has 
progressively increased. However, thanks to the excel- 
lent cooperation which we have received from the United 
States Attorneys and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
we are managing to keep it current. 

Among the practices which these war profiteers have 
used to secure illegal profits, and thus add additional 
burdens to the taxpayer, are the following: 

1. Delivering defective and inferior materials to the 
Government, and to our Allies. 

2. Padding expense items in cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts by adding fictitious costs, the total of which now 
runs into millions of dollars. 

3. Filing collusive bids with Government agencies 
which prevents competitive bidding and thus increases 
the cost of procurement. 

4. Conspiring with procurement officials to secure con- 
tracts at exorbitant prices and bribing Government in- 
spectors to approve inferior materials. 

5. Diverting materials furnished by the Government 
for processing to commercial channels, and in some in- 
stances reselling such material back to the Government. 

6. Engaging in “kickback” practices and thus increas- 
ing the cost to the Government. 

7. Engaging in buying and selling jobs and the pad- 
ding of payrolls by the use of fictitious names. 

Following are some of the prosecutions which are 
representative of these classes of cases. 


Case Concerning Defective War Material 


Among those which have involved the delivery of de- 
fective and inferior war materials to the government is 
the case against a Bronze and Aluminum Foundry Com- 
pany of Cleveland and seven of its top officials. ‘The 
defendants in this case were charged with a conspiracy 
to violate the Sabotage Act and to defraud the govern- 
ment. This company held a subcontract with the 
Packard Motor Car Company to manufacture aluminum 
castings used in the Rolls Royce Merlin Airplane en- 
gines. In violation of the expressed prohibitions of the 
government specifications, the company through its 
officials and agents caused defective castings to be welded 
so as to hide the defects and delivered them to Packard 
as complying with all specification requirements. Ac- 
cording to Packard engineers castings thus welded lose 
at least 20% of their tensile strength. The welded 
portions do not expand under the terrific heat generated 
by the engines to the same degree as other sections, thus 
causing cracks or splits and possibly resulting in the 
failure of the engines—with the resulting loss of the 
plane and its crew. On October 11, 1943, the company 
and three of its officers were convicted of violating the 
Sabotage Act. Each individual defendant was sen- 
tenced to ten years in prison and fined $10,000 and the 
company itself was fined a similar amount. 

A case against a company involving food was tried 
in Syracuse, together with its officers. They were 


charged with presenting fraudulent claims in connection 
with the sale of dried egg powder to the armed forces, 
as well as to Lend-Lease for shipment to England. The 
company disposed of more than 650,000 pounds of egg 
powder, which had been previously rejected, by swap- 
ping inspection tags or stamps from barrels of egg pow- 
der which had been passed by Federal inspectors. ‘Ihe 
egg powder cost one dollar per pound, and in addition, a 
charge of embezzlement of 25,000 pounds of egg powder 
from Government stocks was made. The company and 
the officials indicted were convicted before a jury and 
the individuals were sentenced to terms ranging from 
six months to four years. The total fines amounted to 
$37,000. 

A number of other cases involving the delivery of 
defective materials and munitions have been presented to 
Federal grand juries or are under investigation. From 
our vantage point, we consider that the investigation and 
prosecution of such cases to date have produced a very 
wholesome and beneficial result. 


Case Concerning Machine Tools 


Among the cases brought in support of announced 
policies of other governmental agencies is one in which 
two former War Production Board officials and three 
dealers in used machine tools were charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the government. The two War Pro- 
duction Board officials were charged with conspiring with 
one Chicago and two Philadelphia machine tool dealers 
to prevent critically required machine tools being allo- 
cated to war contractors. The War Board officials, who 
were charged with the duty of locating all available used 
machine tools, obtained an option from them to pur- 
chase tools for $70,000. Thereafter they transferred the 
option to the tool dealers in Philadelphia for $30,000. 
They not only turned a profit for themselves but de- 
prived the war program of vitally needed machine tools. 
The War Board officials were found guilty and fined 
$15,000 each. The Chicago tool dealer was fined $10,- 
000 and the two in Philadelphia $7,500 each. 

Another prosecution brought in support of the policies 
of other governmental agencies is that in which nine 
corporations and a number of their officials were indicted 
and fined for bidding collusively on government contracts 
for the purchase of cable used extensively by the Navy 
Department. The evidence showed that the defendant 
companies conspired to submit identical bids on cable 
to the Navy Department and other departments of the 
government. Since these companies were the only manu- 
facturers of this type of cable, their action resulted in 
the abolition of free competition and caused the govern- 
ment to pay an arbitrarily high price for the cable. 
Fines totalling $77,500 were imposed in this case. Since 
then, the government has enjoyed the advantages of com- 
petition in the purchase of this cable and savings of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been realized. 

In a case recently presented to the Federal grand jury 
in the District of Columbia the governmental policy of 
contracting only with manufacturers and regular dealers 
has been forcefully sustained. A broker and certain 
other defendants were charged with making false and 
fraudulent statements and warranties as to their status 
as a manufacturer or regular dealer. The evidence 


(Turn to “‘Paytrioteers,”’ page 26.) 
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“A Triad’ 


Stanley G. Collier 


N PART ONE of my talk, I would like to 

transport myself back for a few moments to 
the status of a credit grantor and be just one of 
you. 

While none of us would readily vote in favor 
of government control in the field of trade and 
commerce being carried on after the war, the 
same as we have had to accept during the war, 
we are all ready to admit that Government legis- 
lation made necessary through war has brought to 
the fore many benefits which seem to us to be 
ideal and which would be valuable aids to us in 
post war times to come. 

As credit people, we have all been asking, and 
our Association has been seeking, opinions of in- 
dividuals and groups as to these benefits through 
Government control. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that we want the benefits, but 
not the control, so, the question naturally arises, 
how can we accomplish the one without the other? 

In this pro and con argument, do we know what we 
want? Has our prognostication and research and in- 
quiry really given us the answer? 





Value of Marketing Research 

A Mr. Elliot, an eminent student of research, and at 
present the head of a marketing research bureau in the 
East, spoke before the Vancouver Kiwanis Club recently. 
He emphasized what a valuable tool of business was 
marketing research. He said that practically everybody 
and every line of business, large and small, were making 
surveys today. The systematic survey was merely the 
application of intelligence to matters of everyday con- 
cern. Yet the speaker told of an American firm who 
carried on a 10-year survey of opinions of big execu- 
tives to see if they knew what was going to happen in 
various fields. The result was that 58% of them were 
right, and the other 42% were wrong, so their opinions 
were only 8% better than the flip of a coin. So the 
argument goes on. 

The benefits derived from wartime measures have 
come to us easily because merchandise demand has been 
high, production and supply short, and cash plentiful. 
Our looser methods of an earlier day came to us as a 
result of pressure for sales, competition, and no one can 
say that the sale of merchandise through the medium 
of fair and properly controlled credit granting was not 
responsible to a great measure in promoting our large 
industries; giving everyone better homes; required house- 
hold furnishings and appliances, motor cars; etc., and 
in the last decade was largely responsible for bringing 
us out of a deep depression. 

We have all heard the expression, “If they can finance 
a war and produce bullets, guns and supplies to cause 
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untold destruction, it should be an easy matter to finance 
production for normal living purposes, to finance equality 
of distribution, and create work for all.” If a Utopia 
is coming, or a measure of it, it is my belief that credit 
and credit granting will play a large part in this ad- 
justed system of financing. 

I have referred to our looser methods of an earlier 
day. I was thinking of some of the conditions we tried 
to combat through our local Association, also the extent 
to which credit was given in some branches of industry. 
In our own line we got to the place where instead of 
selling new cars, we were buying the used cars to be 
traded in, and selling credit terms, in a good many 
cases. To sell a car with 20 or 25% down and the 
balance on terms as long as 30 months, got to be quite 
the habit, and in some ridiculous instances, terms of 
10% down and as much as 3 years. Our standard 
terms, of course, were 4% down and up to 18 months to 
pay the balance. I presume there were just as out-of- 
line conditions in other merchandise lines. 

We credit men found that the unscrupulous employer 
or store owner would disregard his credit man’s deci- 
sions and rules, and would extend credit to suit himself. 
Arrangements would be made among us credit men to 
apply certain terms of policy throughout our city or 
community, and we found that the larger operator, re- 
gardless of the credit policy laid down by a local associa- 
tion, would crack wide open and use advertising and 
promote business on an unethical credit basis. We tried 
through our Association efforts to promote the idea of 
not selling terms, but to sell merchandise. We have all 
heard of the credit man who would grant credit on the 
basis of what was still left in the bad debts reserve, and 
then again the other fellow who just thought his job was 
to be a policeman and turn them down, and the more he 
turned down, the better he thought he was doing his 
job. These loose methods I have touched on have just 
been impossible under wartime credit controls. 

If we do not want Government control to continue, 
what is the way out? The answer is that only through 
voluntary cooperation can we hope to retain the benefits 
obtained through wartime control. However, we did not 
put these beneficial methods into practice before the war 
by voluntary control, although surely our thinking was 
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exactly along those lines, but only wishful. We nearly 
tumbled off our seats one morning when it was an- 
nounced from Ottawa that in order to avoid inflation, 
drastic rules governing credit were immediately in force. 
I, for one, momentarily thought for sure it was the end 
of all our car selling except for cash. Another amazing 
thing was that these wartime orders were conceived, 
forced on us, and applied by people who we were all 
ready to label as not knowing anything about what they 
were dabbling with. It took only a few weeks to prove 
they were right, and these methods could work and soon 
eradicated the looseness from our own ways of opera- 
tion. What was the matter with our thinking of 
former days? What was lacking in our organizations? 
We lacked a spirit of confidence one toward the other, 
and lacked power because we were not united in purpose. 

It will never be possible, in my opinion, after the 
war to handle credit on any stereotype basis of so much 
down and so much a month, to suit every industry and 
to suit every occasion or period of rise or fall of supply 
and demand. But our responsibility should be to see 
that credit is properly controlled, not only in one com- 
munity but throughout our country. A plan of volun- 
tary cooperation, therefore, must be national and a 
national federation of credit men such as has been started 
in Canada, is the answer. We must, of course, be con- 
vinced first, that credit needs control, then get behind 
a national organization and back it to the limit. 

Let us remember, however, that with all our ideals 
and post war hopes, it will be a case of steadily building. 
Even though we convince ourselves of our earlier day 
shortcomings, we must remember that in future years to 
come we will still have to bargain with the people, and 
if you will think for a minute, people haven’t or don’t 
change very much. 


Many Post War Planning Groups Today 


In a booklet entitled Some Remarks on the Future, 
by Charles F. Kettering, Vice-President of General 
Motors, he says: ‘We have so many Post War Plan- 
ning groups today, that I think most people look at the 
post war period in just one of two ways. The crystal 
gazers think we are going to have a new world after 
the war is over and people are all going to change. They 
are going to be nice folks for once and there is going to 
be brotherly love, hummingbirds, hollyhocks, and every- 
thing like that. Then there are the other people who say 
the world is going straight to Hell.” He continues, 
“T don’t think either crowd is right. I think we have 
some very good reasons for believing that.” In another 
paragraph he says: ‘We have had two world wars in 
the last twenty-five years, the first was fought to make 
the world safe for democracy, and immediately after the 
war was over, democracy nearly disappeared. So you 
want to be careful when you fight for something, that 
you don’t get the exact opposite.” Mr. Kettering adds: 
“People are going to be the same after the war as they 
were before the war. Now in this New World Order 
everybody will get together for their common protection, 
and as soon as they haven’t got a common enemy, they 
will go back and be the same kind of people they were 
before. So people are going to be the same after the war 
as they were before the war. They haven’t changed. If 
history teaches you one thing, it teaches you that.” 


Now, having dealt briefly with matters of interest to 
credit people, I would ask you to come with me in this 
second phase of my talk to the examination of some 
potent facts and items of interest dealing directly with 
the history, romance and wartime happenings in the 
motor industry, and as an automobile dealer this subject 
is probably nearest to my heart. When I refer to the 
“Motor Industry” the expression involves a vast com- 
posite of two phases upon which books could and have 
been written. I shall only be able to touch briefly on 
some of the highlights, and more particularly to that side 
of the industry in which the cars and their spare parts 
are sold retail and serviced. The factory and manu-’ 
facturing phase is a tremendous subject in itself. 

From the inception of automobiles forty or more years 
ago up until just prior to the first great war, the sale 
of cars to the general public was a comparatively small 
business. Volume production and sale started along in 
the years 1910-11 and 1912, and by the time the first 
great war was over the sale of automobiles had become 
an intriguing business. All types of people entered the 
field and cars were sold in great quantities. It was 
practically a straight profit game, no used cars to trade 
in. Many early-day dealers made fortunes in the busi- 
ness, “overnight.” For a number of years following, 
those of us who are now old enough to remember will 
recall that volume production and sale climbed into 
figures of hundreds of thousands of cars and up to 
production in America and Canada of something in the 
neighborhood of four million new cars a year. Perhaps you 
may recall that at one period our renowned friend, Mr. 
Henry Ford, sold about 70% of all the cars produced. 
At this point new manufacturers came into the field, 
and the amalgamation of several independent manu- 
facturers created the General Motors. 

At this stage the retail business became exceedingly 
competitive. The factories raced to see who could get 
next year’s model out before another, the secret mystery 
with which these models were held, the addition of one 
accessory and other new features, bumpers, starters, 
electric lighting systems, then shock absorbers, power 
which floated, and in a more modern era, all-steel bodies 
(with wood structure hidden inside of them) then Tur- 
ret Tops, no-draft windows (which took the draft from 
the back of your neck and brought it across the front of 
your face) then gear shifting at the steering wheel in- 
stead of being controlled with a wiggle-stick from the 
floor, and now we drive them without a clutch or clutch 
pedal, no gear shift, and as long as you don’t want to 
back up, you can go from Vancouver to Los Angeles in 
the one forward operation without pulling a lever. 

All of these innovations created high-pressure competi- 
tion and the pressure was put on the dealers by the 
manufacturers. The automobile retail industry was 
forced into methods of doing business from a standpoint 
of competition right up to the cutting off of manufacture 
of new cars in January, 1942 (and our factories haven't 
produced any in that period of 29 months). We were 
forced into methods of trading which made it practically 
impossible for the dealerships handling the factery lines 
to make a profit out of the sale of the cars themselves. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Standard Application Form 


HE sale of over two hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 
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The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 7 inches by 94 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $0.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.25. All prices include postage. 
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every detail... spaces for all needed information 
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NATIONAL APPROVED 
Charge Account 
CONVERSION AGREEMENT 





A NEW FORM OFFERED CREDIT GRANTERS 
to enable them to comply fully with Regulation 
W. Meets all requirements of Section 5 (d) of the 
regulation. 


For use when converting charge accounts to an 
instalment basis... both before and after de- 
fault...and with or without a Statement of 
Necessity. Of value whether a down payment 


is collected or not... whether a carrying charge 
is added or not... whether the charge account 
is reinstated or not. 


A simple, easily understood form—yet, com- 
plete, easy to fill in and the right size (4’’ x 6’’) 
for filing. Blocked in pads of 100 for convenience 
in making copies. 





Prices: 
$1.25 for 500 
$2.00 for 1000 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
218 Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me copies of CONVERSION AGREEMENT 
FORM. Check attached Send Stat t 
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Credit Reports 


“THOSE OF US who give the matter serious thought 
realize fully the importance of securing complete credit 
reports through our bureaus and know that under present 
changing conditions, with inevitable reductions in salaries 
facing many families in the reasonably near future, it is 
essential that we get as much background as possible. 

“The necessity for full cooperation with our bureaus 
during these days of flux is self-evident. It is our duty 
to make all inquiries through our local bureaus and to 
report our own experiences in detail. We know the 
burden under which the credit bureaus have been 
struggling, with government agencies and defense plants 
raiding their personnel; with the mass movements of 
population; and often with loss of membership and de- 
pleted treasuries. Most of the bureaus have been mak- 
ing heroic struggles to keep up their files and get out 
information to their members and to inquiring bureaus. 

“Tt seems to us the stores have been the real offenders 
in the present crisis. We know their problems have been 
almost unsurmountable, particularly in those sections of 
the country where there has been a heavy influx of new- 
comers, with not only resultant increased credit problems, 
but with the consequent draining of personnel. 

“Despite our sympathetic understanding of their help 
situation, it does seem to us many stores are being short- 
sighted in their present-day attitude toward credit report- 
ing. From the out-of-town reports we order and study, 
it is quite apparent that a number of stores are trans- 
ferring to inactive files all those accounts which have not 
been used within the preceding 60 to 120 days, and are 
not making any effort to look up credit history in re- 
sponse to bureau inquiries. It is most discouraging to 
wait three to four weeks for a report, as has commonly 
been the case the past year or so, and then get a report 
on which the trade looks like this: 


Dept. Inactive 

Dept. No record 
Spec. Inactive 

Elec. Nothing recent 


“This example is no exaggeration. We have received 
reports like this in cases where the customer had used 
her accounts within three or four months of the date 
on which she made application to us. It is often ninety 
days before people who have made a recent move are 
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straightened around to the point where they make appli- 
cation for credit. How can we hope to make an in- 
telligent evaluation and decision in the case of a new- 
comer when the report is barren of any real information? 
In many cases the customer has used her accounts for 
years, and she is naturally chagrined when stores with 
which she feels she has built up a consistently clear 
record will not report on her paying history. The 
normal reaction is a quick resentment and the situation 
is embarrassing, not only for her but for the store to 
which she is making application for credit. 

“T can hear the cries of the stores that they are 
unable to get help—that they have more urgent things 
to do—that credit reporting is an almost unbearable 
burden when office forces are already working under 
unaccustomed strain. Even so, it would seem that the 
situation calls for that extra ounce of effort which it 
seems almost impossible to make.” ——Vera M. McDonald, 
Credit Manager, Goldwaters, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Regulation W 


“Tt looks as though the arguments pro and con re- 
garding Regulation W after the war might go on for- 
ever. It has been discussed lengthily at the conventions 
of the NRDGA and at our NRCA conference in Mil- 
waukee, but it does not seem that anyone has been con- 
vinced. It is very much like a political argument—a 
lot of words by mouth and on paper and nobody con- 
verted; in fact, each one more firmly set in his original 
opinion. I, therefore, suggest that in the near future 
this subject be dropped. 

“Of course, I would like to have my say and I would 
not mind if mine was the last word on the subject. It 
seems to me that both sides have gone to great lengths 
to prove that two and two are four, or two and two 
are five, as the case may be. There is just one question 
involved, according to my opinion. Do we want to 
relinquish more and more of our individuality, our 
initiative and originality for certain timely, minor gains? 
Are we to sell our birthright of liberty for a bowl of 
porridge? 

“Personally, I resent any regulation which hampers 
my freedom of action in using my judgment in granting 
credit. If the head of my institution is convinced that 
we can sell bridal veils on nothing down and two years 
to pay, I am willing, after putting in my argument, to 
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try it. But that is not ethical, you say. Who is to be 
the judge of what is ethical and what is not? As a 
rule, what I want to do is ethical and what you want 
to do is unethical; in other words, my ‘dox’ is orthodox 
and your ‘dox’ is heterodox. 

“The heads of big and small businesses in this country 
have not come to be heads of the businesses through be- 
ing dumb, but in quickly recognizing their mistakes when 
made and correcting them. If after mature considera- 
tion they want to sell any kind of merchandise on noth- 
ing down and long terms, let them try. Stranger things 
than that have worked out. 

“Then there will be another cry that you are selling 
terms and not merchandise. Let us not be hypocritical 
about this. There is not a day in any store that sells 
on extended terms, that terms are not sold. Why should 
there not be competition in terms as well as in price and 
service? Because you do not want to make an experi- 
ment, should I be prohibited from so doing? Competi- 
tion, necessity, originality and ingenuity have brought 
business to what it is in the United States today. Let 
us not hamper it by extending Regulation W or any 
part of it beyond the period of emergency. 

“TI am not kicking about the restrictions of Regulation 
W now, but I do want them lifted as soon as possible. 
I want to be allowed to use my judgment and experience 
for the benefit of my firm in individual cases and not 
be dictated to by the government because someone else 
does not like my methods. 

“The word ‘liberty’ has been bandied about so much 
that it scarcely has any meaning. It certainly does not 
mean that anyone should have so much liberty that he 
infringes on the liberty of others, but it does mean that 
my liberty extends to where yours begins, and I resent 
any restriction on my liberty when I do not interfere 
with another’s liberty of action. 
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M. Goodfellow 
Siu. Tnveston Avenue 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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“Of course, we will willingly relinquish many indi- 
vidual rights in time of war or emergency, but let us 
get back to the strictest interpretation after the war is 
over. George Washington is reported to have said at 
Valley Forge: ‘I fear that the people of this country 
will come to regard lightly this liberty which is now 
being bought so dearly.’ Let us not relinquish any part 
of our inalienable rights for small material gains.”— 
J. Hardin Ward, Credit Manager, The Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 


“(Quick-Check” Plan 


“My assistant and I have designed a new combina- 
tion check and statement, illustrated below, patent on 
which is now pending. The idea is to place a check 
in the hands of customers at a time when the statement 
is before them and fresh in mind. The check attached 
is exact size of personal check as recommended by the 
American Bankers Association and the Federal Reserve 
banks. The ‘5 cents-a-check’ plans have been taken 
into account. The banks will merely charge their cus- 
tomers a nickel, this being offset by the fact that the 
customer has an extra check that is left over which is 
still good. 

“One feature is that the printed name and address 
is always on the reverse side of the check, making it 
impossible for payment to be posted improperly. The 
statements are mailed in window envelopes. 

“With this new method of paying bills, we believe 
that collections will increase and speed-up. ‘The service 
and convenience to customers is of no small amount. 
In addition, there should be less opportunity for the 
customer to ‘overlook’ his bill.”.—F. B. Burns, Credit 
Manager, Pizitz, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


June, 1944 June. 1943 


DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S’ SPECIALTY MEN’S CLOTHING 
(Open Accounts) STORES STORES 


1944 1943 944 1943 944 943 19 1943 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
(installment Accounts) 


AV HI.) LO 


Baltimore, Md 9147 11'477'465 
Birmingham, Ala 01640!660/620 
Boston. Mass® 
Cedar Rapids. Ia 79.5'81.21778 
Cincinnati, Ohio® 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


606/970 |464 


Davenport, Ia 540 8/6) 14 3/67 1.5}32 30.2 4) 30 ee 580 
597|646 
Des Moines, Ia 5.3| 68.5) 62.2}462) 59.4) 33 3|51 ] | } 79.1 |919 
Grand Rapids, Mich : 4 | 6 0/80.) 116.0 
60.7|69.3 
72.5|85.8 
64 8/66.0 


Denver, Colo 


Kansas City. Mo 
Laos Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Lynn, Mass 


Milwaukee, Wis ) 12.1164 66 2'677)| 64¢ 0} 2 ) 32.3)2 JY 37}6 68 32.9 oi ,< 610 


Minneapolis, Minn a OU > / 69 8) 80.0) 6( 
New York, N.Y : 3 7 3)8 3S 22 3 223 0} 17 E.Fie , / 618 
Oakland, Calif ] 5971615 
Pittsburgh Pa® 
Providence. RI” - 
St. Louis, Mo 581/65.0/4 
St. Paul, Minn 13.4|55.8}974 3) 78.7/ 69 9434 5|51.2)206139 5) 575) 279161 2/636 990/636 56.4/66 6/5 
Salt Lake City, Utah i 1g | 
San Antonio, Texas )! 68 0|56.0 840 

; ) 56.8/43 8 56.2; 61.5)51.5 
Santa Barbara, Calif 0.2! 62.4} 63.1 | 7C a . 3S 559/77.1;528 814 1029/56 2 
Sioux City, Ia V.3/9 pe 7.5} 286 85 600 72.3) 


San Francisco, Calif 


Springfield, Mass , 280 50 | an) 63.0 

Toledo. Ohio 59: 27.2/315 573/560] 52 50.4|50.4|50.4 
Washington, D.C 61.2163 255/285] 22 ‘ 
Worcester. Mass 1 }66.3/57 2/6 283 

Youngstown, Ohio 69 8| 600/673 275) 297)|254 
Regina. Sask 840 299) 280 
Vancouver. B C 97% 424/329 
Victoria BC 889/80 4\7 1 4| 46.4) 285 


























FSEARCH DIVISION NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


©1944 figures not received at press time. 


WHILE WE DISLIKE listening to people 
brag about their work, we cannot help but 
sing the praises of our publication once in a 
while. To begin with, we know that many of 
our members read The CREDIT WORLD from 
cover to cover each month as it is received, 
because they tell us they do. In addition many 
of our members let us know right away when 
Uncle Sam is a little slow with his deliveries 
or when the current issue is not received at 
all. Many of our members file them away each 
month to be referred to at a later date. The 
National Office provides binders for this pur- 
pose. Holding 12 issues, they are pamphlet 
type with stiff blue fabricoid covered sides 
and the words CREDIT WORLD lettered in 


gold. There is an individual wire for each 
issue, easily inserted. While our supply is 
temporarily exhausted, we expect a new sup- 
ply in soon. The price is only $1.75 each, 
postpaid. Even though each volume is bound, 
it is easy to forget where an article might be 
found unless an index is available. The Re- 
search Division has indexed all CREDIT 
WORLDs in permanent form in the National 
Office since Volume I, by (1) Subjects, (2) 
Authors, and (3) Titles. This service is 
available to all members without charge. Make 
use of it when you want to refer to something 
that appeared in past issues. 


Arthur H. Hert. 


THIRTY-SIX KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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Map of Business Conditions 





THE RATE OF BUSINESS activity has changed very 
little during recent weeks and the slight upward trend has 
been scarcely noticeable. Indications are becoming clearer 
and more convincing now that the peak of the expansion 
period has been passed and that probably business will be 
maintained at relatively stable rates near to present levels 
for some time. It will be kept high by the enormous war 
expenditures and the accompanying large consumer incomes. 

In spite of unfavorable weather conditions throughout 
the spring and early summer, the agricultural regions have 
been showing just as much stability as the industrial sec- 
tions. Gains over last year have been somewhat greater 
in the West than in the East, although there are many 
exceptions among different communities and industries. 
These gains have been offset by declines in other places 
which make the national average only slightly higher than 
a year ago. 

Shortages of labor and the continued restrictions on the 
production of many consumer goods lines have slowed 
down business in New England, throughout several dis- 
tricts in the East as well as in part of the Southeast. Pro- 
duction of military supplies, shipbuilding, and the handling 
of shipments abroad have not quite made up for these 
reductions. Business volume in New York City and the 
surrounding territory has recently been making a better 
showing in comparison with the national average than it 
has for many months. 

Conditions have become unusually varied throughout the 
South. Textile production has declined and military con- 
struction has been very low. Spending in connection with 
the military camps is not so high as it had been as more 
troops have been sent abroad. Business is better along 
the coasts than it is in the inland areas. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast region, business has been 
holding up much better than in most other parts of the 
country. In many cities the volume of trade is from 10 to 
15 per cent higher than it was a year ago. The most sig- 
nificant industries are airplane manufacturing and ship- 
building. In the Rocky Mountain area business is less 


favorable than in any other part of the country. The aver- ~~ 


age in those states is a little below last year. 





Positions Wanted 











Crepir MANAGER: Age 42. Six years’ experience as 
Department Store Credit and Collection Manager. 
Previous banking, industrial and credit bureau experi- 
ence. Prefer Detroit area but would consider other loca- 
tions. Also interested in Credit Bureau Management. 
Address Box 481, Crepir Wor tp. 

ExecuTIve: Available for position as General Man- 
ager, Sales Manager, Credit Bureau Manager, Associa- 
tion of Commerce Manager, Personnel Director, Public 
Relations officer, Corporation Secretary, with knowledge 
of accounting, commercial law, correspondence and pub- 
lic speaking. Desirous of locating in, or near, the state 
of Virginia. Address Box 482, Crepir Wor tp. 

Crepir Executive: Age 49. Now available as 
Credit Manager, or for responsible position in Treasurer’s 
Office. Prefer connection in or near Akron or Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Full details as to background available. 
No objection to traveling. Have covered the entire 
United States. Phone or write W. F. Nank, 564 St. 
Leger, Akron 5, Ohio. Phone Stadium 5978. 

CrepiT-CoLLECTION-OFFICE MANAGER: Young man, 
draft exempt. 14 years’ experience in all phases of retail 
and wholesale procedures. Free to locate in any locality 
depending upon permanence of employment. Excellent 
references. Address Box 484, Creprr Wor .p. 


Help Wanted 


DivisioNAL CrepIT MAN: Draft exempt, between 
30-35. Must be able to interview, pass on applicants for 
credit and supervise collection work in division. In an 
emergency, must assume larger responsibilities. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Box 485, Crepir Wor p. 
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@ Industry Goes to War... 


(Beginning on page 4) * 








My fear is that, where Business was guilty and 
brought upon itself laws and restrictions and penalties, 
where business was guilty in many cases of too few, 
drawing too much and, paying too little to the many, 
so the excesses and the unrestrained actions of some labor 
leaders will bring about an undeserved condemnation 
directed against all Labor. 

I would say that Labor can not afford to lose the 
faith of the Public and certainly, it cannot afford to earn 
the downright enmity of millions of service men, who 
believe that wartime strikes have made their job more 
difficult. 

It might easily be that without equal restraints, Labor 
could be like a great, powerful, but blind Samson and 
eventually pull down the pillars and the roof of their 
own temple upon their own heads. Labor must remem- 
ber, too, that if a monopoly is a_ bad thing, and bad in 
business, a monopoly in jobs is even worse. 


Union Membership Should Be Voluntary 


They must be willing to concede that the “Freedom” 
we are fighting for means free labor—not a coerced, 
regimented labor—and by a “free labor,” I mean the 
right of any man to join any union, to believe in it 
thoroughly and to sell it hard to his co-workers, but, 
with the equal right to quit any union when he pleases, 
or join none at all and still have a job and the right 
to support his family. It should be the same as a 
voluntary membership in a church. 

I wanted you to be sure, therefore, that in this very 
earnest defense of Business and Industry, nothing I say 
will be construed as an indictment of Labor, but merely 
what it really is—an indictment of some of the evils and 
the excesses of Labor, just as Business, itself, has been 
many times justly indicted. 

And now, all at once, industry, which I represent to- 
day, finally emerges out of ten or twelve years of abuse, of 
indictments that were dishonestly drawn and that were 
never intended to go to trial but merely to hit the 
headlines in the paper and influence unthinking people. 
Almost all of the indictments that did go to trial, were 
thrown out of court for lack of any evidence and with 
no record anywhere—not one—of a single American 
manufacturer denying to his Government, the use of his 
plant, and machines, and the skill of his people, no 
matter at what sacrifice or the loss of carefully cultivated 
and expensively developed markets. This industry finally 
emerges, as at least 50% of the salvation of America’s 
freedom and the other 50%, is your sons, who use and 
shoot the weapons that industry makes. 

Let’s consider by way of illustration, Mr. Wallace— 
I can’t get him out of my mind or my system! I 
followed him up the Pacific Coast a short time ago. I 
read his speeches at first, with amused tolerance. 

I became a little frightened as I realized how easily, 
by accident or Act of God, he could become President 
of this country and we therefore, would have a fanatic 
radical, as our President. I say to you, too, that a man, 
not only Mr. Wallace—any man—must be judged by the 
company he keeps! Here are some of the things Mr. 
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Wallace said: “Of course, we are not going to adopt 
the complete Russian system in this country.” 

What does he mean—‘“the complete Russian system?” 
Just what part of the Russian system would Mr. Wallace 
adopt? Would he adopt that part that destroyed the 
church, made fun of religion, and taught people and— 
worse still—their children, that there is no God? Would 
he adopt that? Would he adopt that part of the Rus- 
sian system that permitted 10,000,000 of their own 
people to starve to death, a greater loss than the German 
Army have inflicted on them? Would he adopt that 
part which has not permitted a free election in thirty 
years? Would he adopt that part which permits no free 
expression of opinion? Would he adopt that part which 
permits no free press, no radio, and that says the in- 
dividual is nothing and the state is everything? Would 
he adopt that part of Stalin’s bloody purges, equal to and 
perhaps worse than Hitler’s? 

Would he adopt that part of the Russian psychology 
that signs a pact with Germany one moment and thereby 
permits the Nazi hordes to overrun all of Europe and 
that partitioned Poland between them at the outset be- 
cause of a temporary expediency and, while claiming our 
help as Allies, refuses to aid, whatsoever, in our war 
with Japan? Just what part of the Russian system 
would Mr. Wallace adopt? 

While we greatly admire the determined fight of the 
Red Army and the enormous sacrifice of the Russian 
people in their own country, we want zo part of 
the Russian system, or any other European ideology 
or philosophy in this country, to contaminate American 
Democracy. And personally, I want no part of Mr. 
Wallace’s philosophy and that of his radical associates! 

Mr. Wallace says, ““There’s going to be a great and 
glorious fight with business and it can’t start too soon 
to suit me.”” Why does Mr. Wallace want to pick a 
fight with American Business? If it weren’t for Amer- 
ican industry, Mr. Wallace might today be a prisoner 
of the Japanese! 


Who Is the Common Man? 


Mr. Wallace talks so much about “The Common 
Man,” without ever identifying just who this common 
man may be, but he gives it sort of a “bleeding heart” 
approach, as if every man that he classifies as common, 
had been held down and exploited by some evil, money- 
grubbing employer. It doesn’t occur to Mr. Wallace 
that the employer invented or developed the product and 
gave the common man a job and, in his distress over 
the “underprivileged,” Mr. Wallace conveniently ignores 
the thousands of downright, shiftless and lazy people. 

Wallace engages in unctuous cries, with his hair down 
over his forehead, about “human rights being paramount 
always to property rights.” That’s a bell ringer every 
time! Said in the right demagogic tone of voice, that 
brings down the house! ‘Human rights, paramount to 
property rights”—as if there were any argument about 
that! As if anybody would present any other idea! 
That’s a cute trick—attaching virtue to yourself by set- 
ting up “straw men” and then knocking them down, as 
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@ Industry Goes to War... 








(Continued) * 








a vigilant “champion of the people”! If Mr. Wallace 
wants to talk about the “common man,” I’ll meet him 
on his own ground and quote to you and, to him, the 
statement of the greatest “common man” in American 
history, a rail-splitter, educated before a fireplace, a 
small-town lawyer and a country storekeeper—the poor- 
est man ever to enter or come out of the White House: 


“Property is the fruit of labor. Property is 
desirable, is a positive good in the world. Let 
not him who is homeless pull down the house of 
another, but let him labor diligently to build one 
for himself, thus, by example, assuring that his 
own be safe from violence.” 


Quarrel with me, if you want, but it would be 
pretty silly for these so-called friends of the “common 
man” to quarrel with Abraham Lincoln, the friend of 
all the poor and enslaved. 

You believe in Mr. Churchill? He says, “We must 
beware of trying to build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except a politician or an official, 
where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no priv- 
ileges.” 

Quarrel with me, if you want. I shouldn’t quarrel 
with Mr. Churchill—not in these days. 

And a still higher authority, if you wish, because the 
Man of Galilee was the greatest and the most eloquent 
defender of business and businessmen in private enter- 
prise this world has ever seen. 

You remember the story that was told of the man 
who went on a far journey and he left behind with his 


three managers, one with ten talents, another with five, - 


a third he had a little doubt about anyway, with good 
reason, and he left him with one. 

The man with the ten talents took the money and 
traded, bought and sold. Raw materials were used in 
the process. People were given jobs all along the line. 
No one was harmed, the standard of living of that day 
was improved, but in that conduct of business, he made 
another ten talents for himself—a hundred per cent, if 
you please, on the money. 


The First Economic Royalists 


The man with five talents took it and traded it and 
made another five talents. They were the first two 
economic royalists. 

The man with the one talent—took it and buried it 
because he didn’t believe in incentive. He didn’t be- 
lieve in profit! When the Master came back, he com- 
plimented the first two profitable servants, “Well done” 
—and the third one was “cast into utter darkness and 
there was weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 
Christ gave his own thinking to that story. 

Why else did he tell it? Whom did he criticize? 
The men who took their energies and abilities and capital 
and employed them to good advantage and in the process, 
made something for themselves? Those men, he com- 
plimented. The third one—the one who didn’t believe 
in incentive, didn’t believe in profit, didn’t believe in 
business, and buried his talent—he was the one Christ 
criticized. All through His life, he complimented busi- 


nessmen—‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business ; 
he shall stand before kings!” 

It is pretty hard to quarrel with Lincoln, and 
Churchill, and Jesus Christ, isn’t it? 

Every time I go into a war plant—and I have been 
privileged to visit many of them—and I see the enormous 
change that has taken place in machinery set-up—cook 
stove manufacturers are making life boats, etc., refrig- 
erator manufacturers are making wings for planes and— 
from personal experience in our plants at Wichita and 
Toronto, I know something of the work, and the worry, 
and the sweat, and the losses that have gone into that 
program! Why, in some strange way, the public has 
been led to believe that every war contract was loaded 
and dripping with profits. Let me tell you the truer 
story. 

Losses in Wartime Production 


In 1942, when we were changing over to sudden war- 
time production, most of us began making things that 
had never been manufactured in mass production at all 
in this country, because we weren’t a war-minded nation. 
There were thousands of serious and sickening losses. 
My firm lost a very substantial amount on war con- 
tracts—losses, that we neither complain about nor brag 
about—but more or less cheerfully sustained as part 
of our contribution toward the arming of America—and 
so it was, with hundreds of other plants. 

The important thing wasn’t the making or losing of 
money. On Pearl Harbor Day, there was only one 
important thing and that was to place at the disposition 
of our Government, our plants, and machinery, the skill 
of our people, and our experience. 


There were not only losses in dollars on contracts, 
but losses in another and even more vital way—losses 
in the minds and memory of the Public, that day by 
day, are slowly forgetting brand names and products, 
upon which the makers had spent millions of dollars 
to create the market and public acceptance. Those mar- 
kets will have to be rebuilt, at tremendous future ex- 
penditures, and the problems of reconversion will be 
costly. 

Every time I go into one of these war plants and I 
see what has been done by management—and, at the 
expense of stockholders—I cannot help but think of 
those who have attempted to destroy industry in America, 
simply because it has become big. That’s their “beef” — 
“Big Business!” As if it were a crime to do a good 
job, make a product well, bringing its price down and 
selling it hard so that more people can have employ- 
ment in making it and other people enjoy the use of it! 

I wish these politicians, who have shown so little 
consideration for the small businessman and who have 
attempted to rip “big business” apart would just humbly 
and thankfully, and with their hats in their hands, fol- 
low the example that business has already set for them 
and give us, for a change, Better and Better Government, 
at Lower and Lower Cost! Wouldn’t that be some- 
thing? 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Dicken Joins Davison-Paxon Co. 


Charles H. Dicken has resigned as Credit Manager 
of Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and has 
joined the Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga., in an execu- 
tive capacity. Mr. Dicken was with Mabley & Carew 
for the past four years, and previous to that was con- 
nected with the William Taylor Sons Co., Cleveland, 
and LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo. For the past year he 
has served as Chairman of the N.R.C.A. Post War Plan- 


ning Committee in Cincinnati. 
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If Your CREDIT WORLD 
‘Is Delayed 


Some of our members have told us of delays 
in receiving their copies of The CREDIT 
WORLD. Our publication is shipped from St. 
Louis in what would normally be ample time to 
reach each member on the regular monthly 
publication date; however, all kinds of trans- 
portation in wartime are uncertain. Civilian 
shipments must step aside for military needs, 
and if your CREDIT WORLD is late we ask 
you to remember that it is because of conditions 
beyond our control. 
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New Credit Manager of Saks-34th 


James F. Jordan, former Assistant Credit Manager 
of Saks-34th, New York, New York, has been named 
Credit Manager of that organization, succeeding F. 
Bennett Cody who recently resigned. Mr. Jordan has 
been with Saks-34th for 35 years. 


Coming [istrict Meetings 
Districts Three and Four (Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee)—Southern Conference—will be 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, on August 14, 15 and 16. 


Wanted to Buy 








Crepir BurEAu: South or Southwest’ preferred, in 
town with population of 10,000 to 25,000. Seven years’ 
experience in Credit Bureau management. Address Box 
483, Crepir Wor Lp. 





Cc. L. Sandstedt 
C. L. Sandstedt, Vice-President and Treasurer, North- 
western Public Service Company, Huron, South Dakota, 
died suddenly on June 28. He had been a member of the 
National Retail Credit Association since 1934 and at 
the time of his death was Chairman of the Post War 
Planning Committee for Huron. 





Birmingham, Alabama 

The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birming- 
ham elected the following officers and directors for the 
ensuing year: President, H. D. Howell, Sears Roebuck 
Co.; First Vice-President, Geo. D. Brooks, Alabama 
Power Co.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Louise Webb, 
Jefferson Hospital; Third Vice-President, B. C. De- 
Loach, Loveman, Joseph and Loeb; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. V. Trammell, Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion. Directors: Eugene C. Hufham, Odum Bowers 
and White, Chairman; Mrs. R. L. Andrews, Kessler’s 
Apparel; H. E. Baird, Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co.: 
W. V. Beddow, Bromberg & Co.; Mrs. Knighton H. 
Douglas, Zac Smith Stationery Co.: 
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%* * ABOVE IS A PICTURE of the Boeing Flying Fortress CREDO 


GIRL which was purchased with funds raised by the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of the State of Washington. It is the famous high-altitude, 





Mrs. Maurine Greene, Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Stores; C. C. Hood, Yeilding 
Bros.; Leo M. Karpeles, Burger- 
Phillips Co.; Chas. H. Lay, Sokol 
Bros.; Miss Sue Neal, T. A. Nickel, 
McKelvey-Coats Furn. Co.; Joe 
Steiner, Security Savings Bank; Elgin 
O. Thomas, First National Bank; and 
W. S. Webster, Porter Cio. Co. 


New A.B.A. Appointment 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has announced the appointment of 
William Shepherdson as Staff Director 
of the recently organized Post War 
Small Business Credit Commission of 
the Association. For many years he has 





daylight precision bomber which is operating in war theatres throughout been identified with the activities of 


the world. It has four engines and a wing span of 104 feet. 
speed in excess of 300 miles an hour, carries a bomb load up to ten tons, 
has a service ceiling above 40,000 feet, is heavily armed with thirteen 50- 
calibre machine guns, and is capable of operating over a long range. The 
by the Boeing Aircraft Company. 


Flying Fortress was designed and develo 
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It has a top 


small business. The main objective of 
the commission is to see that competent 
persons obtain adequate bank credit to 
do business in the post war period. 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Following are the officers and directors of The Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, recently elected: President, 
W. E. Haase, Sterchi Bros. Stores; Vice-President, W. 
T. Hutson, Gilman Paint & Varnish Co. ; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. W. Lundy, Manager, The Retail 
Credit Men’s Assn. Directors: Ed. R. Cullis, Electric 
Power Board; W. E. Haase, Sterchi Bros. Stores; W. 
T. Hutson, Gilman Paint & Varnish Co.; Kenneth 
McLemore, James Supply Co.; W. C. Pitner, American 
Trust & Banking Co.; W. M. Richards, Erlanger 
Hospital; C. W. Tharpe, Hardie & Caudle; and Reed 
F. Turner, Sewanee Coal and Supply Co. 


District Eight at Dallas 


The Eighth District, second War Credit Conference, 
was held at Dallas, Texas, June 18, 19, and 20. E. H. 
“Red” Brown, Shudde Bros., Houston, was elected 
President, W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Co., 
Dallas, First Vice-President, M. S. King, Haltom’s 
Jewelers, Inc., Fort Worth, Second Vice-President, and 
J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Merchants Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Dallas, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. Directors 
elected: George T. Adams, S. L. Adams & Co., Beau- 
mont; J. S. Fletcher, Tennessee Dairies, Inc., Dallas; 
A. B. Watkins, The Dunlap Co., Lubbock; T. Leggett, 
Henke & Pillot, Inc., Houston; Fred R. Medlen, M. 
Lichtenstein & Sons, Corpus Christi; Francis Amsler, 


E. M. Scarbrough & Sons, Austin; George Asbeck, Rolle, ° 


Jewett & Beck, Houston; C. L. Laine, Kahn & Levy, 
Galveston; and Alvah Wright, Texas Power & Light 
Co., Waco. E. H. Brown is National Director of Dis- 
trict Eight. 


District Ten at Portland, Oregon 


The 9th annual business session of the 10th District 
of the N.R.C.A., was held April 16-18, at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. The following were 
elected officers and directors for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Wm. J. Bell, Canada Permanent Mortgage Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; Vice-President, E. G. Stevens, The 
Fisher Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; Secretary-Treasurer, Thos. 
Downie, Retail Credit Grantors’ Bureau, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; National Director, J. A. H. Dodd, Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore.; and Alternate 
National Director, R. T. Schatz, Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash. Directors: Chalmer Blair, 
Braley-Graham, Portland, Ore.; Wendell Sizemore, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash.; V. S. Proctor, 
Great Falls Clinic, Great Falls, Mont.; Don Morrissey, 
Great Western Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash.; Thos. Mc- 
Cormick, Portland, Ore. ; Oliver Prentice, David Spencer 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C.; Elmo Steffanson, Grand Street 
Furniture Co., Helena, Mont.; Grant Hess, Falk’s Ltd., 


Boise, Ida.; and Mrs. Edna Brill Rae, Dr. E. E. Blix, 


Tacoma, Wash. 














Compiled by Research Division, National 
Retail Credit Association 
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June, 1944 vs. June, 1943 
OLLECTIONS INCREASED 2.3 per cent dur- 


ing June; credit sales decreased 2.4 per cent; and 
total sales increased 4.0 per cent in the 35 cities report- 
ing in the United States and Canada, as compared with 
June, 1943. Inclement weather, the war bond drive, etc., 
are some of the reasons given for the decrease in credit 
and total sales during June as compared with the previous 
month. Collections, however, continue to increase. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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Highlights for June 


35 Cities reporting. 
11,433 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


24 Cities reported increases. 
2.3% Was the average increase for all cities. 
17.0% Was the greatest increase (Whittier, 
Calif.). 
5 Cities reported no change. 
6 Cities reported decreases. 
5.5% Was the greatest decrease (El Paso, 


Texas). 
CREDIT SALES 
24 Cities reported decreases. 
2.4% Was the average decrease for all cities. 
5.6% Was the greatest decrease (Dallas, Texas). 
11 Cities reported increases. 
6.0% Was the greatest increase 
Calif.). 
TOTAL SALES 


28 Cities reported increases. 
4.0% Was the average increase for all cities. 
22.1% Was the greatest increase (Austin, Texas). 
1 City reported no change (Victoria, B. C.). 
6 Cities reported decreases. 
12.6% Was the greatest decrease (Dallas, Texas). 


(Whittier, 
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presented to the grand jury in this case showed that the 
broker entered into many contracts with the Navy De- 
partment in which he expressly warranted that he was 
a manufacturer or regular dealer in the materials and 
supplies to be furnished under the contracts. In fact, 
however, he was not such a manufacturer or regular 
dealer but was only a vest pocket broker. His illegal 
commissions boosted costs to the Navy on some items 
by as much as 25%. This prosecution was brought in 
support of the announced governmental policy of dealing 
directly with dealers and manufacturers instead of at 
arm’s length through brokers and will speedily be 
brought to trial. 

The faith of the people in the integrity of the officials 
and personnel of our government cannot and must not 
be shaken during wartime. We have had a number of 
prosecutions which are brought to preserve the integrity 
of this personnel and to protect the reputations of the 
innocent. The public must realize that the government 
is alert to weed out those in its service who would betray 
their fiduciary relationship. Fraudulent activity by gov- 
ernmental offices will not be tolerated. While such con- 
duct is the exception, the War Frauds Section has 
brought a number of such prosecutions. 

Typical of such cases was the indictment of two men 
in Newark, New Jersey, charging them with the bribery 
of a custodian of the Property and Salvage Section at 
the Raritan Arsenal. Following trial on these charges 
both were found guilty by jury and were fined and 
sentenced to terms in the penitentiary. 


Case Concerning Bribery 

Recently, in the District of Columbia a man was 
indicted for attempting to bribe an official of the War 
Production Board, in an effort to persuade him to con- 
ceal evidence indicating that he had violated WPB reg- 
ulations. The official immediately notified his superiors 
of his attempt to bribe him and when he later handed 
the official two envelopes, each containing a thousand 
dollars, he was arrested by the special agents of the FBI. 

Finally the work of the War Frauds Section acts 
directly to keep the costs of the war down by frustrating 
and punishing conspiracies to defraud the government. 
In addition to breaking up these conspiracies and punish- 
ing the conspirators, War Frauds prosecutions have a 
tremendous effect and operate directly to deter potential 
perpetrators of fraud. 

In an engineering company case, the partners of the 
firm were indicted in an eleven count indictment for 
conspiracy to defraud and filing false claims against the 
government in the manufacture of war materials. ‘The 
indictment alleges that the defendants conspired to pad 
payrolls, had two houses in Detroit completely decorated, 
painted and repaired with the cost charged to government 
contracts and charged the time of various employees 
away on vacation to the government, pocketing the 
proceeds themselves. The false and fraudulent claims 
involved in this case exceeded $200,000. These defend- 
ants were convicted and one was sentenced to twelve 
years and fined $30,000, and the other sentenced to seven 
years and fined $20,000. 
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In contrast with the experiences in previous wars the 
Government in World War II has carried on an 
aggressive campaign, which has resulted in the initiation 
since January 1, 1942, of investigations on the average 
of 186 per month. As of May 1, 1944, there had come 
to the Department over 4,500 complaints since the crea- 
tion of the War Frauds Section. During February, 
March, and April, there has been an increase of 181% 
in complaints received, while during the same period 
completed investigations have increased 72%. 


Since June 16, 1942, the date of the first war fraud 
indictment, grand juries in various districts throughout 
the United States have returned 284 indictments, ex- 
clusive of sabotage, which involved 486 individuals and 
47 corporations. In addition, there have been 160 
sabotage indictments returned in the United States since 
Pearl Harbor, involving more than 200 defendants. 
One hundred and thirty-one convictions have been 
secured and only 25 cases remain on the dockets. 

As of May 1, 1944, the War Frauds Section had lost 
only 14 of its cases which gave the Section a conviction 
average of 94%. Only one sabotage case has been lost 
out of 135 tried, a phenomenal record in wartime. 

The total amount of fines collected on war fraud 
cases runs over a half million dollars, which, incidentally, 
is twice the cost of the operation of the Section. The 
amount of money recovered by the Government on the 
contracts involved totals of many millions. In fact, as 
a result of the prosecution of one case alone over ten 
million dollars was collected by renegotiation. 


From this record it is clear that the War Frauds Sec- 
tion is undertaking a searching study of complaints of 
delivery of defective war materials, collusive bidding, 
false representations to governmental agencies, profiteer- 
ing, bribery, and all other charges of fraud upon the 
government in connection with the prosecution of the 
war. These charges are examined most carefully. 
Prompt and vigorous investigation of ‘all complaints is 
made and immediately prosecutions are instituted against 
those where charges of fraud appear to be well founded. 
It is important from the standpoint both of national 
morale and accelerating war production that these cases 
be handled in this manner so that the guilty may be 
punished speedily and the reputation of the innocent be 
protected. Only in this way can the confidence of the 
nation in government contractors and officials and the 
integrity of the war effort be preserved. I hope this 
will give you a bird’s eye view of the manner in which 
the War Frauds Section is endeavoring to maintain that 
confidence. 

I would not want to leave the impression that such 
chicanery is widely prevalent. On the contrary, it is the 
exception. ‘The enormous Government purchases are, 
for the most part, free from corruption, but we must 
stamp out every vestige of wrongdoing. To this end 
the public has been of great assistance in reporting 
incidents that come to their attention. Industry and 
labor alike have cooperated. This continued cooperation 
will mean more success in this campaign to save our 
soldiers’ lives and our taxpayers’ dollars. 
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A New Charge Credit Card 
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W. D. Rodgers, Credit Manager, Fifth Street Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ON APRIL 1, 1944, we adopted a new charge ac- 
count authorization card which is issued on an annual 
basis with the significance of being validated each month 
on our National Charge Phone authorization system. 
The card is printed on a light blue cardboard stock, 314” 
by 17%” and enclosed in a blue acetate card holder for 
protection and appearance inasmuch as it is to be used 
for the entire year. 

When the card is stamped on the National Charge 
Phone for the current month, it is valid until the 10th 
of the following month and to avoid any congestion in 
the validation, customers are requested to present the 
cards at any of the following places: 

1. Any salesperson who in turn takes the card to the 
Charge Phone cashier in his own department. 

2. Our centrally located main floor service desk where 
a great many customers pay their charge accounts each 
month and where a Charge Phone is installed. 

3. Our main credit office on the 9th floor. 

The mechanics of the validation require that the card 
(Illustration (B) below) be placed in the Charge 
Phone with the guide lines, which are on the upper left 
side of the card, face up and entering the phone first. 
The numbers opposite each guide line correspond to the 
number of the month to be validated. The guide line, 
for the month to be validated, is placed flush with the top 
of the stamping box and when correctly placed, the 
validation date stamp, which is changed daily, appears 
opposite the month to be validated, shown on the lower 
right side of the card. 

The size of the card permits efficient placement in 
the Charge Phone and utilizes the entire card. Com- 
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plete information and a sample of the card with in- 
structions for validation are placed by every Phone. 
Customers are required to sign the card (Illustration 
(A) below) and when purchasing they present it to the 
salesperson, who after writing the sales check, (taking 
the name and address from the credit card) calls the 
floor manager to approve the sale through comparison of 
the signature on the sales check with the card. The ap- 
proval consists of writing “C C” (credit card) and 
signature on two designated places on the sales check. 

Sales up to $10.25 are approved immediately, and if 
the customer does not have the card with her or the 
purchase exceeds the limit of the card, the sale is called 
over the Phone System in the regular manner. Cards are 
issued to authorized purchasers only on written request 
of the person in whose name the account is carried. 


System Has Desirable Qualities 


The issuance of our credit card on an annual basis, 
subject to the monthly validation on the Charge Phone 
System, has proved to be enhanced with the desirable 
qualities of operating economy, simplicity of mechanics 
and compliance with Regulation W, and overshadows the 
issuance of a new card each month. 

We definitely feel that credit cards have graduated 
from a comparatively meaningless promotional gesture 
into an important charge account authorization opera- 
tion. In as much as over 600 prominent retail organiza- 
tions use the National Charge Phone System, it will 
probably be of interest to know that the reaction of our 
customers and store personnel to our new credit card 
is very encouraging and reflects the benefits which we 
hoped to obtain from this customer service. 
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Credit Sales Promotion 
By Rey E. Baylis 





THIS IS the second and last instalment of an 
excellent talk given by Mr. Baylis before a 
meeting of the Credit Granters Association of 
Ottawa and Hull. The first part appeared in 
the July issue. 





INCE YOU HAVE decided that retail credit man- 
S agement is a science and have commenced to study 

to improve yourselves in that science, perhaps we 
can attempt to outline a few of your responsibilities to 
the positions you occupy and to the organizations that 
employ you. 


1. First in importance I place the promoting of 
credit sales. Of course the collecting of payment for 
those sales runs a close second, but the sale must come 
first. 

There is another reason for putting the promotion of 
credit sales first. I want to emphasize that the principal 
job of the manager of credit sales is credit sales promo- 
tion. More than once I have been surprised at a meet- 
ing such as this when some credit man or woman has 
asked a question which indicated a concern for the cash 
sales. Our job as credit managers is to devote our 
attention exclusively to credit sales. Others among the 
management will attend to the interests of the cash 
end of the business. Everything that we can do, con- 
sistent with the policy of our employer, to increase credit 
sales is what should engage our whole attention. 

2. A credit sales manager’s value to his employer 
should not be judged alone by collection percentages, 
bad debt losses, or low percentage of refusals. Important 
as all these may be, he should also be judged by the 
assiduity and enthusiasm with which he sells the use 
of credit to the public and by the ideas he places before 
management for the extension of credit. 

3. A credit man should constantly bear in mind that 
every $1,000.00 sold on credit, whether charge or instal- 
ment (a large part of which would not have been sold 
for cash) brings to the store departments several hundred 
dollars of gross profit. To win this he can afford to 
take the chance of slightly higher bad debt losses if 
necessary. 

4. Following our last point and related to it, is the 
fact that the credit sales manager should be ever on 
the alert to assist retail departments to sell slow moving 
merchandise or special purchases by means of credit. 
This can be accomplished by: 

(a) Special advertising to Charge and Budget Plan 

customers. 

(b) Special terms for Budget Plan sales. 
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(c) Special arrangements to facilitate the handling of 
instalment purchases on big sale days by reducing 
so called “red tape” in the system. 

Now let us consider the responsibility of retail man- 
agement to the credit sales manager and his staff. Under 
this heading I would suggest three main features. 

1. The institution’s credit policy should be clearly 
defined and the credit sales manager should be charged 
with the responsibility for increased credit sales volume. 

2. Every encouragement should be given to the credit 
sales manager to present ideas to the management for 
increasing sales. It is possible that some of his proposals 
may not fit in with general policy but due credit should 
be given for the interest and effort. 

3. The credit sales manager should be encouraged 
along with his staff to study credit as a science. They 
should be assisted to take advantage of lectures and cor- 
respondence courses that may be offered from time to 
time and in the purchase of text books on the subject. 
It should be made possible for the credit manager to 
attend district and National conventions whenever con- 
venient. Often one idea obtained from such a meeting 
has been worth many times the expense involved in 
attending. Whether the business is large or, small 
benefit can be obtained from an exchange of views and 
comparisons of systems and anyone who has attended 
conventions in recent years can attest to the valuable 
contributions made by representatives of all sizes of 
stores by the presentation of papers and joining in e@pen 
discussions. By such means are the theory and practice 
of credit bound together in organized knowledge for 
the benefit of all who use credit selling as a part of 
their merchandising system. 


Is Credit Selling Desirable 

Once again I must ask your indulgence, if I presume 
upon your good nature by seeming to step off the nar- 
row and confined path of our topic by directing your 
attention now to a general discussion of credit selling. 
I do so because I think such a discussion definitely has 
a place in my address. Having examined methods and 
plans for promoting credit sales, having looked into the 
respective responsibilities of management and credit sales 
managers toward each other, let us now ask ourselves 
the question whether credit sales should be promoted, 
and whether credit selling is desirable and should occupy 
a place in our retail sales setup. 

Credit selling is not new, it is no infant in the 
economy. History tells us that the buying of goods to 
be paid for later and the borrowing of money to be 
repaid in the future are ancient practices. Dr. Phelps 
points out, “That such credit transactions had their 
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origin back in the mists of antiquity. The discoveries 
of archaeologists show us that promissory notes, evidenc- 
ing credit transactions, were used in Babylon over 
4000 years ago; the Bible makes numerous references to 
credit regulations and practices existing before the time 
of Christ, and ancient history tells us of the credit re- 
forms of Solon in Greece of the seventh century, B.c. 
Instalment credit principles were used in the marine 
insurance contracts of Babylonians and Phoenicians as 
well as in the purchase of real estate in Egypt and 
Rome.” In modern times, that is in recent years, it has 
been shown by surveys that approximately one-third of 
all retail sales are made on credit. Now such an im- 
portant and long established business aid cannot be up- 
rooted and cast aside without a very drastic change in 
our whole economy. Even if it were possible to do it, 
I do not think many business men would vote for its 
elimination because the importance of retail credit ex- 
tends far beyond the immediate relationship of retailer 
to consumer. In periods of economic contraction or 
expansion changes in the volume of retail consumer 
credit have become recognized as factors of major sig- 
nificance. 

Where the demand for products exists, markets can be 
created through the application of credit extended to 
consumers. The growth of entire industries has been 
influenced by this method, creating some new problems 
and probably hastening other inevitable adjustments. 

From all this and from our own experience with 
charge and instalment credit we can readily agree that 
credit selling is here to stay. But should it be en- 
couraged? Or should we devote our energies to an effort 
to persuade consumers to buy only for cash? Desirable 
as a cash economy would be, how fast would business 
generally progress if we relied upon the increase in the 
amount of cash in the hands of consumers to provide 
increasing sales? Then, too, it would not be possible to 
withdraw credit from retail selling without its reper- 
cussions being felt by all branches of business, public 
and private. 

Credit Is Here to Stay 


The development of markets by the offering of credit 
terms has been responsible for the growth of tremendous 
industries, the employment at higher wages of countless 
thousands of workers, and the raising of the standard 
of living for millions of people. No, credit is here to 
stay. Because of the very effect it can have on business 
cycles it becomes a most valuable and powerful weapon 
for good in the hands of those, who are wise enough 
to use it with intelligence and foresight. We know 
from the experience of financial institutions in the de- 
pression that followed the collapse of the boom in 1929, 
that instalment sales and charge accounts survived the 
shock, better perhaps, than any other kind of invest- 
ment. Banks closed, investments depreciated substan- 
tially, mortgages were placed under moratoria, financial 
empires crashed, but instalment and charge accounts 
were paid with surprisingly low percentage of loss. 
That, however, was more by good luck than good man- 
agement. It is a tribute to the inherent honesty and 
desire to pay their debts of the people of this North 
American continent. 

I repeat, credit selling can be used as a weapon to 
contract depressions if depressions we must have, and 


the sooner that we of the credit fraternity band to- 
gether and study the ecience of the proper use of this 
powerful force, the sooner will we establish the value 
of our science to the world at large and to retailing in 
particular. The continuing good work of the National 
Retail Credit Association and the formation recently of 
our own Canadian Association are very hopeful portents 
for the future. In 1937 I had the privilege of address- 
ing the members of the N.R.C.A. at their annual con 
vention at Spokane, Washington, on the subject “Lib- 
eralized Credit, Its Disadvantages and Effect on Buying 
Power.” At that convention I said, and I have repeated 
often since, that the time to liberalize credit is during 
the depths of depression and not during a period of 
prosperity and conversely credit terms should be tightened 
during good times. Therefore if we are agreed that 
credit selling is here to stay let us learn as fast as we 
can how to administer it for the benefit of all and work 
together so that whatever action is decided upon will 
be instituted by a united fraternity acting in unison 
toward an agreed goal and for an agreed period of time. 
Daniel Webster speaking of credit in its larger aspect 
wrote many years ago: 
“Credit has done a thousand times more to enrich 
mankind than all the gold mines in the world. 
It has exalted labor, stimulated manufacture and 
pushed commerce over every sea.” 


Postwar Credit Problems 


Consumer credit was a part of the great picture 
painted by Webster and since his day it has grown in 
importance in the whole credit economy. And its growth 
and development has only commenced. Who can say 
to what extent the use of consumer credit will have 
advanced in the next decade or the next generation? 
With all the emphasis of which I am capable, let me 
urge upon everyone to prepare themselves for the tre- 
mendous responsibility that will be ours almost before 
we know it. And that plea is directed to business man- 
agement as well as credit management. I believe we 
will soon be put to the test by the problems which will 
follow the termination of the present conflict. 

It is my belief that Canada stands on the verge of a 
development, the size of which we can only guess. One 
thing this war has done is to raise Canada to the true 
position of a world power with all of its attendant 
responsibilities of leadership. After this war is won 
we will have only begun to tackle the problems which 
are ours to face and fight. If we have grown in 
stature by reason of the demands made upon us by 
the war, we will increase in stature many times in meet- 
ing the problems which will be thrust upon us in the 
future. Influx of population for years to come; pro- 
vision of employment and the ordering of industry and 
productive capacity to meet the needs of our own people 
and those who will join us; to say nothing of the mil- 
lions upon millions whom we shall have to help sustain 
in the difficult years ahead, will tax our resources of 
ingenuity and ability beyond anything we have experi- 
enced so far. That may seem a large order and far 
removed from our own little business world but make 
no mistake, the statement is not exaggerated and every 
component part of our economy will be called for its 
particular contribution to be made in its own peculiar 
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way. The system for the distribution of goods, bank- 
ing, industry, agriculture, administration of internal 
as well as external affairs will all be called on. No part 
of us will escape. Will we be ready when the testing 
time comes? 

Much has been written about government control of 
consumer credit continuing after the war. Do we as 
independent and progressive businessmen want govern- 
ment control of one third of our business after the war? 
If so why do we seek it? Present government regula- 
tions affecting consumer credit were introduced to try 
to prevent inflation and as a part of the broad program 
of the government to channel money into savings in the 
form of government bonds to provide part of the sinews 
of war; to keep down the demand which was bound to 
come for goods we could do without and would have 
to do without, and to build up reserves of buying power 
for the period after the war. This thing was not done 
to protect retailers from competition in terms, to improve 
collection percentages and generally regulate the whole 
business of selling on credit for the benefit of those who 
sell on credit terms and loan money for the purchase of 
goods. Should the government of the day attempt to 
control by legislation the terms of contracts between 
private individuals and those from whom they borrow, 
for whatever purpose, how many merchants would sub- 
mit passively to such legislation? How many would 
wish to have government auditors examining their books 
annually to see that credit terms were not contravened ? 
Not many! 

The future of the retail business is in our own hands. 
We will succeed only insofar as we use the sense where- 
with God has endowed us and the native ability which 
we possess from the same source, in the direction of this 
thing which we have built and are building by the exer- 
cise of private initiative and the expenditure of our own 
brain and brawn. Let us make no mistake about it, 
large as may be our problems now, they will increase 
rather than decrease if we don’t indicate in no uncer- 
tain terms that we are able to run our own show and 
run it wisely for the benefit of our fellow creatures as 


well as ourselves. . 
Conclusions 


1. I am thoroughly sold on the selling of goods on 
credit terms as must be every credit sales manager be- 
fore he can do a good job. So long as credit sales are 
promoted forcefully during depressed times and _re- 
stricted during good times I do not think anyone can 
level the finger of criticism at us. 

2. Credit business can be done safely on whatever 
terms we desire to use provided we “investigate before 
we invest.” And that is not just a plug for the Credit 
Bureau. 

3. We should lay plans now for extensive selling on 
credit terms after the present state of emergency ceases 
to exist. ' 

4. We must study the science of credit control ; operat- 
ing systems and the use of: machinery for speed and 
economy so as to be ready to meet an increased volume 
of credit business after the war. 

5. And finally we must work together to improve 
the whole, casting aside all those petty things which have 
held us back; to strive mightily in unison to perfect our 
administration of this tremendous power for good or 
evil which it is our duty to control. 
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CANADA INVITES YOU! 


ONCE AGAIN taking a leaf out of the book of our 
fellows across the line, Canada is organizing from coast 
to coast by forming the Credit Grantors of Canada. A 
charter has been obtained from the Canadian Govern- 
ment. On August 20-21-22, the first full organizational 
meeting and convention will be held in Winnipeg, when 
the president and officers will be elected for the coming 
twelve-month period. 

It is appreciated that problems from now on will 
arise continuously, and in the postwar period, which we 
hope will not be long in arriving, will be of greater 
dimensions than ever. It is felt that the thoughts of 
all credit men go automatically toward the future. 
This can be helped considerably in the meeting together 
of those granting credit and exchanging such thoughts 
and ideas. The necessity for a Canadian organization 
has long been foreseen, but now is in actual course of 
organization. Those Canadians who have had the op- 
portunity of attending the conventions of the National 
Retal Credit Association in years past, have derived 
great benefit and realized the necessity for such oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of ideas. 


Will Cooperate with N.R.C.A. 

The Credit Grantors of Canada is not being formed 
in opposition to the National, but to work with them 
and derive all benefits from their boundless experience 
of the past. With this thought in mind the very capable 
General Manager of the National has been appointed a 
provisional director at large, of the new Canadian or- 
ganization. It must of course be realized that Canada 
naturally with a different form of government than the 
United States, will have also different problems which, 
although more or less akin, must be tackled from a dif- 
ferent angle. The United States Regulation W is a 
relative of the Canadian Order, both regulating credit, 
each with its own respective angles and each requiring 
its separate mode of procedure. P 

Canada also with its vast area (larger than the 
United States) but with a population of just over eleven 
million as compared to the United States’ one hundred 
and thirty-seven million, will have problems which the 
United States has solved many years ago. After the 
war, Canada will probably have an immigration policy 
suitable to the populating of the vast areas now so 
sparsely settled, and every one of the new people will 
cause thought to those granting credit. 

Many other problems face the Credit Grantors of 
Canada, some will be new and the opportunity of meet- 
ing together once a year will be of great advantage in the 
furtherance of sound credit. 

To our friends across the line this new organization 
extends a cordial invitation to be with us at this our first 
convention. It will be held in Winnipeg August 20-21- 
22. The largest hotel in the city is reserving 150 rooms 
for delegates and there is one especially for you. Come 
and visit us—we will be looking for you. We want to 
get off to a good start and will appreciate any advice 
you can give us. 

If you would like a folder of the city of Winnipeg, 
and one of the Province of Manitoba, just write to Con- 
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Amendments to 


REGULATION W 








AMENDMENT No. 12 
Effective July 10, 1944 
Regulation W is hereby amended in the following 
respects, effective July 10, 1944: 

1. By amending Section 13 (c) entitled “Down 
Payment on Automobiles and Motorcycles” so that 
it will read as follows: 

(c) Down Payment on Automobiles and Motor- 
cycles—For a new or used automobile or a new or 
used motorcycle, the down payment (which may be 
in cash or in the form of a trade-in or in both forms) 
shall be one-third of the cash price. 

2. By amending Section 13 (e) entitled “Maximum 
Amount of Loan” so that the last paragraph will read 
as follows: 

A loan to purchase a new or used automobile or 
a new or used motorcycle shall not exceed two-thirds 
of the cash price. 


AMENDMENT No. 13 
Effective June 22, 1944 
Regulation W is hereby amended effective June 22, 
1944, by striking out subsection (b) of Section 12 and 
substituting the following: 

(b) Extension of Credit for Mixed Purposes.—In 
case an extension of credit is partly subject to one 
section of this Regulation and partly subject to an- 
other section, the amount and terms of such extension 
of credit shall be such as would result if the credit 


were divided into two or more parts and each part ° 


were treated as if it stood alone. In case an extension 
of credit is partly subject to this Regulation and partly 
not subject to the Regulation, the amount and terms 
of such extension of credit shall be such as would 
result if the credit were divided and the part subject 
to the Regulation were treated according to the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Regulation; the part not 
subject to the Regulation may be treated as if the 
Regulation did not exist. 








vention Headquarters, 208 Affleck Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and they will be sent you by return mail. 

Outstanding speakers have been engaged and include 
such men as Mr. L. S. Crowder of St. Louis, Mr. H. J. 
Craddock of Toronto, Mr. W. J. Bell of Vancouver and 
Mr. T. L. Robinette, K. C., of Toronto. 

The group meetings are tackling such subjects as Prob- 
lems of Policies and Problems of Operation. The Chair- 
men of the various groups have been appointed under the 


chairmanship of Mr. G. N. Abbott of Winnipeg. 


Credit Women Invited 
The Winnipeg Credit Women’s Breakfast Club wishes 
to extend to their American cousins a special invitation 
to attend the first annual convention of the Credit 
Grantors of Canada, to be held at the Royal Alexander 
Hotel, Winnipeg, August 20, 21,22. Please try to come, 
you will find a real welcome awaiting you.—Lydia Kuhn, 
President, Winnipeg Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 
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Department Store 


PROCEEDINGS 


® Complete report of the Depart- 
ment Store Group meetings at the 
Milwaukee Postwar Credit Planning 
Conference. 


@ This year’s Conference was one 
of the largest in the history of the 
National. Important credit execu- 
tives from all over the country took 
part in the most comprehensive dis- 
cussion of postwar credit plans and 
problems ever held. 


®@ Included in this valuable report 
will be all the addresses given at the 
three meetings, as well as the open 
forum discussions of such important 
subjects as simplified, nondescriptive 
and cycle billing, the future of Reg- 
ulation W, etc. 


The price is only 
$2.50 to Members—$3.00 to 
nonmembers 


Edition Limited 
Be sure of a copy, please order NOW! 





NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building 7” St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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COMNENT the Edit 


Consumer Credit Educational Publicity 


NTICIPATING the discontinuance of government 

credit control, local credit associations in several 
cities are now conducting, or considering, consumer 
credit education campaigns. It is the thought of credit 
leaders in those communities that the good points of 
Regulation W should be kept before the retail credit 
consumers of the country so that the benefits of the 
Regulation will be continued permanently. 

While it is expected that such campaigns will be 
in the nature of newspaper advertising, the radio and 
bill enclosures will be used to some extent. 

It is desirable to keep before the consuming public 
the advantages of sound credit and the extent to which 
they benefit through the prompt payment of bills. 
The importance of not going into debt beyond their 
ability to pay should be stressed; likewise the satisfac- 
tion of a good credit record and what is necessary to 
build and maintain that record. 


Unsound credit terms should be discouraged and 
the danger of overbuying should be explained. In the 
opening of new accounts, customers should understand 
the prevailing credit policies and terms and certainly 
the policies and terms of the credit granter by whom 
credit is being extended. 

It is not too early to give serious thought to the 
preparation of consumer educational publicity material 
to be used now or immediately after Victory. Concerted 
action in the education of credit buyers of the future 
will prove of distinct advantage to consumers and 


credit granters alike. 


General Manager-Treasurer 


Buy War Bonds... Buy Credit Reports 























